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The Coming Presidential Conventions. 

In no national election since the War have the issues been 
of such vital importance to national welfare as are those in- 
volved in the Presidential election of 1896. Not that the tariff 
and the money questions are new; on the contrary, they have 
been mentioned in almost every Presidential platform since 
Lincoln; but the public mind has been in such a general forma- 
tive state on these subjects, that a vague reference to them 
sufficed to satisfy public opinion. During the last decade a 
steady crystalization of public opinion on both these themes has 
been going on, which has been greatly intensified by the ex- 
perience of the last three years. The protracted business de- 
pression, with its alarming deficiency in the national revenues, 
caused by the effort to overthrow our tariff policy, has created 
a strong reaction on the subject of protection, and brought 
prominently to view the serious defects in our banking and 
monetary system. So that the two questions that will take pre- 
cedence of all others in the national election this year are pro- 
tection and money. 

Whether these subjects of national importance shall be 
dealt with on the plane of broad economic and monetary prin- 
ciples; or their treatment shall be subjected to the interests of 
political party-expediency, will largely depend upon the coming 
conventions to be held at St Louis and Chicago on the 16th of 
June and the 7th of July, respectively. 

The Democratic party is in such utter discredit with the 
nation and so fatally divided against itself that its action cannot 
be expected to exercise any very important influence, since it 
has no serious expectation of success. It is, therefore, to the 
Republican convention that all eyes are turned. It is from St. 
Louis and not from Chicago that the nation is nervously wait- 
ing for the voice of wise statesmanship on these important sub- 
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jects. There never was a time in the history of the Republican 
party when its highest wisdom was more imperatively needed. 
It is the opportunity of a generation; and the responsibility is 
commensurate with the opportunity. 

If the Republican party allows itself to descend to factional 
squabbles and trifling compromise on these great national ques- 
tions, it will commit the error of its life, and prove to the nation 
that it is as barren of true statesmanship as is the Democratic 
or Populist party. 

On the tariff question, under the leadership of Mr. Cleve- 
land, the Democratic party has deserted the American policy, 
and has entered the folds of free trade, so that on the question 
of protection the Republican party standsalone. On the money 
question, both parties have habitually announced themselves 
as favoring bimetallism, but the steady decline in the value of 
silver has produced a wide difference of opinion between the 
East and West. The Eastern or manufacturing and commer- 
cial sections of the country have grown more afraid of silver, 
while the West and South have clamored more vigorously for 
it. The East has shown great caution and even timidity about 
offending the West on the silver question, and this very timidity 
seems only to have emboldened the South and West in their 
insistence, not merely upon a liberal use of silver, but upon the 
extreme demand of unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to t. 
Indeed, every suggestion of modification of the demands of the 
silver advocates looking towards a limited use of silver at 16 to 
1 or free coinage at its bullion value has been scornfully rejected; 
their war cry is free coinage at 16 to1, or nothing. By this 
irrational attitude they have forced the fight until the issue 
is now not between bimetallism and monometallism, but 
between a gold and a silver standard. Although the responsi- 
bility of this position may be charged to the unreasoning atti- 
tude of the silverites, that is no justification for the Republicans 
to act on this narrow view of the subject. A comprehensive 
treatment of the money question in all its aspects of banking 
and currency, and not a mere choice of the standard, is expected 
of the Republican party. 

It sometimes occurs in the history of a great party that it 
cannot do the best it knows, but must be contented to compro- 
mise with the opposition in order to prevent something worse 
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being adopted. This was the case in the passage of the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Law in 1890. Nothing but the fear of 
the passage of a free coinage law induced the Conference Com- 
mittee to report the Sherman Bill. No such conditions exist in 
1896. The blunders of the present administration and the reck- 
less persistence of the free silver advocates have made the 
Republican success an assured fact. Upon the Republican 
party therefore will rest the entire responsibility for shaping 
the national policy. Is it equal to the emergency? 

If the Republicans are to justify their return to power, 
they must rise to the level of the occasion. The defeat of free 
silver would no more constitute a solution of the money question 
than would the defeat of socialism constitute a solution of the 
labor question. At best, the defeat of the free coinage of silver 
is a mere negative victory. The present situation calls for 
something more than mere organized negation; it is positive 
constructive statesmanship that is required, on both the protec- 
tion and money questions. 

Of course, the so-called sound money and tariff reform 
doctrinaires will be profuse with their advice in the treatment 
of these subjects. Although they will offer ‘‘ gilt-edged 
wisdom” and the ‘‘independent vote,” it should not be for- 
gotten that it is to their leadership we owe the last three years’ 
experience. With them sound money means mere antagonism 
to silver, and tariff reform means destruction of American 
industries. It is not from this class, no matter how friendly 
their purring may seem to be, that the St. Louis convention 
can look for statesmanship and strong political guidance. All 
it really needs is to be true to the traditions and principles of 
its own party. 

On the tariff question, the declared object should be not 
merely revenue but protection—protection to whatever is 
desirable in the interest of the nation’s prosperity and advance- 
ment for us to maintain and develop. The wages and the 
standard of living of American laborers should be made im- 
peratively to constitute the lowest datum line of competition in 
the American market. No competitive commodities should be 
permitted to enter this country by means of a lower labor cost 
of production. Foreign producers who desire to sell to 
American consumers must be compelled to pay in duties to this 
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country what they fail to pay in wages in their own country. 
It should be erected as an irrevocable standard in foreign trade 
that American wages are the basis of American competition. 
In other words, that foreigners shall only be permitted to have 
the economic advantage of American markets by rising to the 
equivalent of American wage conditions. And this principle 
should also be as rigidly applied to the immigration of laborers 
as to the importation of products. 

On the money question, it is specially important that the 
St. Louis convention be true to its party traditions. We have, 
perhaps, the worst currency system in Christendom. The worst 
features of our monetary system we owe directly or indirectly to 
Democratic statesmanship. The sub-treasury system, and all that 
implies, we owe to the political perversity and fiscal insanity of 
Andrew Jackson, in his malicious determination to overthrow 
the second bank of the United States. The present greenback 
issue was made necessary by the Southern Rebellion, as was 
also the present National Banking system with its bond security 
circulation. 

It is the fiat fixity of the Government notes and the bond 
security for the bank currencies that renders our money non- 
elastic and incapable of expanding and contracting with the 
business needs of thecommunity. Itisthe non-elasticity which 
makes our bank currency the most costly in the world. To this 
fact, is‘due the great inequality in the rates of interest with its 
oppression of the farming population of the South and West. 
Indeed, this is their real grievance which they are mistakingly 
charging to anti-silver legislation. What the South and West 
need is not cheap money in the sense of money of small value, 
but in the sense of good money at low rates of interest. This 
cannot be obtained by free silver or any other change in coin- 
age laws. It must come from a reform in the methods and 
system of banking, which shall afford the same credit accommo- 
dation to the farmers of the South and West that are now en- 
joyed by the manufacturers and merchants of the East. For 
this, we must look not to the mere anti-silver feeling of Wall 
street, but to the policy of Hamilton as exemplified in the first 
and second banks of the United States. There we had the best 
monetary system in the world. It gave us good money, plenty 
of money, uniformly low rates of interest and profitable bank- 
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ing, which we might have had to this day, and avoided the era 
of wild cat banking, greenback issues and the handicap of the 
present national banking system, but for the unpatriotic blun- 
ders of Democratic statesmanship. 

If the St. Louis convention will rise above the mere sec- 
tional contest between gold and silver and look to Hamilton in 
stead of to Wall Street for its inspiration, for its tariff and 
monetary policy, we may hope for a statesman like platform 
which will give us broad, scientific protection and a monetary 
programme that shall have all the advantages of a safe, elastic 
currency, with an adequate banking system that shall serve 
the rural farmers as cheaply and abundantly as it accommo- 
dates the wealthy merchants, manufacturers and bankers. 





Bishop Potter as an Arbitrator. 


Tue recent decision of Bishop Potter in the case of the 
striking lithographers in New York City has created consider- 
able adverse criticism in the press. It is one of those cases 
whose discussion involves the conditions and economic prin- 
ciples underlying the whole wages question. The Bishop de- 
cided in favor of the men and consequently to the great dis- 
satisfaction of the employers; and the press, as is usually the 
case when any industrial subtlety arises, seems to side entirely 
with the employers. Much is made of the fact that, in giving 
his decision, the Bishop remarked that ‘‘it was in harmony 
with the tendencies that make for social progress,” as if that 
were a matter which should have no influence in such a decision. 
One morning paper cynically remarked that ‘‘ harmony with 
tendencies that make for social progress could not be reduced 
to a marketable item.” Nothing, according to this journal, 
should have influence in deciding social conditions and in- 
dustrial policies that cannot be reduced to a marketable item. 
Little wonder that such journals exercise no serious influence 
upon the discussion of weighty, economic and political prob- 
lems. 

The fact is that the labor question is chiefly a matter of 
‘“*tendencies that make for social progress.” It often happens 


that in the conflicts between labor and capital, that is the only 
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fact to be decided. Of such is the whole question of shortening 
the hours of labor, improving the sanitary conditions of work- 
shops; enforcing educational opportunities for factory children; 
establishment of free kindergartens; the suppression of un- 
wholesome tenements; the cleaning of streets; increasing the 
number of public parks and the general improvement of the 
surroundings of the homes of the laboring classes. These are 
all measures whose adoption depends on their being ‘‘in har- 
mony with the tendencies that make for social progress.” For 
any other reason, they would always be opposed by the tax- 
payers; and unfortunately, as it is, they are too frequently 
opposed bythem. Those who sneer at this sentiment only show 
how little they know about the very elementary character of the 
modern labor question. Every improvement the factory 
laborer now enjoys over the beastly and degrading conditions 
of the English factory operative of the first quarter of the cen- 
tury has been secured solely on the ground that they were ‘in 
harmony with the tendencies which make for social progress,” 
and have always been opposed because they could not be re- 
duced to a ‘‘ marketable item.”’ 

Bishop Potter’s argument and decision may be criticised, 
but not for any such superficial uneconomic and unstatesman- 
like reasons. On the contrary, to be ‘‘in harmony with the 
tendencies that make for social progress” is an indispensible 
quality of all wise public policy. In order to criticise Bishop 
Potter’s decision fairly, it is necessary to consider the contro- 
versy which he was called to arbitrate upon. According to the 
Bishop’s letter, the questions at issue were as to 

(1) The abolition of piece work. 

(2) A minimum scale of wages of $18 per week. 

(3) Certain limitations and regulations as to the employ- 
ment of apprentices. 

(4) The rate of wages to be paid for overtime. 

(5) Whether 44 or 474 hours should constitute the week’s 
work, 

In the first place, it should be remembered that in calling 
in Bishop Potter as an arbitrator, they did not call in an 
economic expert but the most prominent representative of 
Christian and human sentimentin the community. It was tobe 
expected, therefore, that in the absence of any specified data 
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upon any given points, the decision would be given in accor- 
dance with the most humane aspects of the case; or in favor of 
what was most ‘‘ in harmony with the tendencies that make for 
social progress.’’ It would have been discreditable to the head, 
heart and profession of the Bishop had it been otherwise. But 
in all such cases, there are elements to determine which, 
good human impulses and Christian charity are not the safest 
guides. 

Generous impulses might and frequently would decide quite 
contrary to the real ‘‘ tendencies that make for social progress.” 
It is exactly at this point that Bishop Potter seems to have erred 
in his decision. 

It appears that the third and fourth propositions, viz : the 
limitations as to the employment of apprentices and the rate of 
wages to be paid for over-time were decided by the other arbi- 
trators, and only the first, second and fifth were left for the 
Bishop to pass upon. The last one, viz.: whether 44 or 474 
hours should constitute a week’s work, the Bishop decided 
against the men in favor of the 474 hours for which the em- 
ployers think he was a ‘‘second Daniel.” On the first two, 
however, abolition of piece work, and the minimum scale of 
wages of $18 per week, he decided with the men, and it is this 
that has caused the adverse criticism. 

The employers complained ‘‘ that to abolish piece work is 

.an infringement on the personal liberty of contract.’’ To this 
the employés very properly reply that ‘‘ present economic 
conditions have practically put an end to personal liberty of con- 
tract in nearly all trades.” This plea for personal liberty of 
contract is the held-over argument of the English manufacturers 
against the 14 hour system ot 1819. Every business man 
acquainted with the methods of modern industry knows that 
this so-called personal liberty of contract isa myth. He knows 
that neither laborers nor employers can individually make con- 
tracts regarding wages, hours of labor and other conditions asso- 
ciated with the employment of labor. Factory methods have 
made it imperative for all laborers to work under the same con- 
ditions as to wages, hours of labor and all other appointments 
attending their work. That is indispensible to the efficiency of 
integrated labor. All such questions, as the time of starting, 
stopping, amount of time allowed for meals, price, etc., are 
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determined for the laborers ex masse ; and if any individual 
laborer objects and insists upon making an individual contract 
differing from this, he is permitted to go elsewhere, only to find 
the same rule in operation. These are matters which neither 
employés nor employers can avoid. They are essential to the 
very organization of industry in which large groups work inter- 
dependently with each other, and modern methods are em- 
ployed. Consequently, to talk about abolition of piece work 
being an infringement on the personal liberty of contract is the 
acme of absurdity. On the contrary, the very conditions of 
industry which have brought piece work into existence, ren- 
dered personal liberty of contract practically impossible. 

But the absurdity of the employers does not increase the 
wisdom of the Bishop’s reasoning on this point. He says: 

‘*The gist of the matter seems to be this. There is a 
tendency at the present day among the working classes toward 
increasing solidarity. There is a strong movement among the 
employers of labor to resist this tendency. The conditions 
implied in the wage-work system are favorable to solidarity. 
The conditions implied in the piece-work system allow the 
employer to deal with his men separately, and to isolate, more 
or less, the interest of each from his fellows. * * * If, 
nevertheless, the arbitrator or referee is required to give a 
decision, it seems to me that he must consult his highest 
conscience as to which of the opposite tendencies makes for 
the social good, and side with one or the other of the parties 
accordingly. * * * Having called attention to it, I beg 
to add that I find myself constrained to decide in favor of 
the abolition of piece work.” 

On this point the reasoning of the Bishop is manifestly 
erroneous. It is no doubt true that under piece work, laborers 
are more or less pitted against each other, and the leaders 
chosen to set the price, and it is also true that the piece-work 
price is also based upon the day-work wages; that is to say, 
what the laborer can earn, by day-work, will be the guide for 
fixing the piece-work price, so as to make the weekly wages of 
the day-work and piece-work laborers substantially the same. 
It is on this principle that when new machines are introduced 
into an industry, the piece-work price per unit is reduced but 
the weekly earnings are usually slightly increased. But there 
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is nothing in this that militates against the solidarity of labor. 
On the contrary, in those industries where piece-work most 
generally prevails, the greatest solidarity among laborers exists. 

Solidarity of laborers does not depend upon piece-work 
or day-work methods of employment. It depends on the dis- 
position of the laborers to organize, and this in turn largely 
depends upon the obviousness of their interests so to do. In 
mechanical industries, where large numbers are employed and 
machinery is used, piece-work almost uniformly prevails; yet, 
these are the very industries where individual contract and 
isolated action is most impotent. These are the very industries 
where all the conditions of work and wages are decided em masse 
for the whole group, and consequently where solidarity is almost 
inevitable. In fact, there is no conflict whatever between piece 
work and industrial solidarity or labor organizations. Laborers 
can organize and act in concert with just as much efficiency for 
an advance of 5 cents a dozen, or 2 cents a hundred yards, or 
10 cents a ton, or 5 cents a thousand gallons, as they can for 25 
cents a day. Consequently, the reasons the Bishop gives 
for deciding against piece-work are wholly uneconomic and 
erroneous. It may be that in certain branches of lithographing, 
piece-work is unfeasible, but, if such be the case, it is due to the 
peculiarity of the work and not at all because it is contrary to 
the ‘‘tendency of solidarity among the laborers.,”’ 

The next point, viz., minimum scale of wages of $18 per 
week, involves no economic sublety. As the Bishop says, 
‘*the two points hang together.” If the men are to work 
by the day, they must have a definite daily wage. Whether 
it should be $18 a week, or more or less, was a very proper 
question for arbitration. The decision of the Bishop in favor 
of the men on this point appears to be fully justified. In 
their interview the morning after the decision, the employers 
said they ‘‘offered evidence to prove that the wages of the 
artists in the different grades averaged $23.50, $27.64, $23.33 
and $20.50 a week, or about 178 per cent. more than the 
average man in mechanical industries receives, and that the 
wages here are $1 for every 25 cents paid in Germany for the 
same work.” 

If these figures are correct there can be no objection to 
the Bishop’s decision that the minimum wages should be $18 a 
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week, since that would be $2.50 a week less than, according to 
the employers’ statement, they now receive. The fact is, how- 
ever, that only fancy prices were quoted by the employers in 
this interview. We have before us an official schedule of the 
prices received in twenty-one shops in February, 1896, which 
shows that some of the wages are as low as $9 and $10 a week, 
and that, taking the lowest and the highest altogether, the 
general average of the whole is $21.15 per week. The Bishop's 
decision was doubtless made with a full knowledge of these 
facts. 

The complaint that the wages are higher here than in Ger- 
many, and higher in New York thanin many other places 
in this country, is not entitled to serious consideration. If any 
weight were given to this claim which is invariably presented 
in wage disputes, no increase of wages would be possible in this 
country until the wages in Germany arose to the American 
level; and no increase of wages would be possible in New York 
City until they were as low as in the most rural districts. Such 
a policy would prevent all progress. Wages are higher here 
than in Germany and opportunities for employing lithographers 
to make money are many times greater in this country than 
in Germany. If they want to pay German wages, let them do 
business in Germany and accept German prices and other con- 
ditions. If they want to pay the wages of the rural conditions 
and small towns, they must go to the small towns for their 
business. They can’t have American opportunities for Ger- 
man wages or New York opportunities for rural wages. 





The Banks and Sound Money.* 


In contemplating a reform of any social institution, the 
statesman has to consider, not merely what would be the best 
thing to do, but what, under the circumstances, is feasible. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a sound and efficient 
monetary system would have no Government fiduciary money 
in its currency. No money would be legal tender except stand- 
ard coins, and banking would be a business entrusted entirely 

* This article by George Gunton was published in 7he Bond Record, June, 
1896, under the title, ‘‘Can Greenbacks be Retired without Issuing Bonds or 
Contracting the Currency.’’ Reprinted by permission. 
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to private enterprise, in which the Government would exercise 
only the police function, such as inspection, enforcement of con- 
tracts, minting, printing of notes, etc., so as to guarantee 
integrity in weight, measure, fineness of coin and genuineness 
of notes. All notes should be issued by banks, subject to cur- 
rent coin redemption; and to accomplish this the banks should 
be integrated with redemption centres and branch banks, so 
that currency notes, like individuals’ checks, would be subjected 
to the test of solvency by constant return for redemption. 
This would furnish at once specie payments and an elastic cur- 
rency, expanding and contracting with the needs of solvent 
business, which is precisely what our present system fails to 
furnish. This would involve a radical reorganization of the 
banking system, including the retirement of the greenbacks; 
the abolition of the bond securities for note issues of national 
banks; the abolition of the 10 per cent. tax on state bank circu- 
lation; the repeal of the legal-tender act, and the establishment 
of a branch bank system with a central or federal bank. 

There are many reasons why such a sweeping pro- 
gramme would be difficult to accomplish at present, because 
of the confused opinion, almost amounting to superstition, 
among the people on various phases of the monetary ques- 
tion. For instance, a central or federal bank with branches, 
although the most perfect system ever adopted, suggests the 
idea of reviving the banks of the United States, which, for 
purely political reasons, have received a bad reputation. So 
prevalent is the superstition against the banks of the United 
States, that able and otherwise sound writers on finance feel 
called upon to speak of them as a failure. Even Mr. Dods- 
worth, editor of Zhe Journal of Commerce, in the Sound Cur- 
rency Pamphlet, says: ‘‘We began our existence with fiat 
government paper; after the disastrous failure of that folly, 
we tried the expedient of issuing notes by two specially 
authorized United States banks which equally ended in dis- 
aster alike to the banks and the public.” 

This is an error, evidently born of the popular political 
prejudice created by Jackson’s opposition to the bank. Both 
banks of the United States were financial successes; neither 
noteholders nor depositors of either ever lost a dime. The 
second bank of the United States took a herd of wildcat- 
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banks whose notes were varyingly depreciated from 10 to 40 
per cent., brought them to specie payments and saved the 
country from a financial collapse. The notion that the banks 
of the United States were failures is a part of the monetary 
superstition which may be relied upon to retard the progress 
of currency reform. 

The greenbacks, and the national banks with their bond 
security circulation, are also surrounded by a superstition; but 
it is a superstition in their favor. They were both born during 
the Civil War, and are so interwoven with our thirty-two years 
of greatest prosperity as to occupy an almost sacred place in 
public opinion. They both came into existence as emergency 
measures rather than as efforts to found a system of sound 
financiering. The Government issued the greenbacks to fur- 
nish money to carry on the war, because the ordinary supplies 
of money were tightened, and almost closed against it. It 
organized the national banking system with bond securities 
mainly as a means of compelling the banks to take the Govern- 
ment bonds. Thus, both these institutions are associated with 
a national crisis, which they helped us to tide over and save the 
Union. 

This fact has done much to create a halo around the green- 
backs. That which saved the republic in time of war, when it 
had no friends, is held to be good enough to use in time of 
peace. The greenbacks are called good money; even John 
Sherman thinks they are the ‘‘best money in the world.” 
Consequently, there isastrong vein of popular sentiment which 
will resist the retirement of the greenbacks. This sentiment 
in favor of greenbacks as the saviours of the republic is sup- 
ported by another vein of social superstition which is made up 
of the various currents of socialistic opinion, including Popu- 
lism, Grangerism, Greenbackism and Free Silverism, which 
believe that the Government should own or control productive 
industry, and particularly that it should have absolute control 
over the supply of money. They are especially antagonistic to 
the bankers, and hence are very suspicious of any change in 
our monetary system in the direction of transferring the func- 
tion of issuing money from the Government to the banks. This 
they regard as taking the chief instrument of industry and 
commerce out of the hands of the people and putting it into the 
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hands of monopolists, who are in constant conspiracy against 
public welfare. 

With all this suspicious, ill-informed public sentiment upon 
the monetary question, a thorough reorganization of our cur- 
rency system, upon the principal of sound banking, is as diffi- 
cult as it seemed forty years ago to abolish slavery. Yet, if any- 
thing at all is to be done, it should be done upon these lines. 
How much real monetary reform them is feasible? Nothing is 
worth doing which does not permanently retire the greenbacks, 
and thus take the Government out of the banking business, and 
rid the monetary system of legal-tender fiat money. 

There are two methods by which the greenbacks may be 
retired. One is with the Government issuing bonds and obtain- 
ing gold to redeem them. The other is to have them redeemed 
and cancelled by the banks. Against the first method two ob- 
jections will be urged. One is that for the Government to issue 
bonds to pay off the greenbacks would be to convert a non- 
interest-bearing debt, into an interest-bearing debt, and thus 
increase the public burden by about $16,000,000 a year. The 
other objection is that the retirement of the greenbacks in 
this way would seriously contract the currency and create a 
financial panic of unheard-of dimensions. These objections are 
sufficient to make it difficult, if not impossible, for a consider- 
able time to come, to get Congress to vote for the retirement of 
the greenbacks by means of issuing $590,000,000 worth of 
bonds. 

The other alternative is for the banks to redeem and retire 
the greenbacks, and in order to avoid the evil of contractiag 
the currency, substitute their own notes for the greenbacks, 
dollar for dollar. To this, it would seem, there could be no 
opposition on the part of the public. Even the popular preju- 
dice against the banks could not create an objection to the banks 
relieving the Government of an indebtedness to pay which would 
involve a principal of $500,000,000, or an annual interest of 
about $16,000,000. The opposition to be encountered here is 
from the banks. Will they undertake the task of assuming the 
Government indebtedness by retiring the greenbacks and treas- 
ury notes and replacing them with their own notes? Of course, 
banks are business institutions and can only be expected to act 
on business principles ; but whenever their business interest 
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will justify it, they may properly be expected to act in the 
interest of public welfare. 

What interest have the banks in doing this? Would it pay 
them? There can be no doubt whatever, that the retirement 
of the Government legal-tender notes, without issuing interest- 
bearing bonds, or contracting the currency, thus putting all the 
paper money in the country on a coin-redemption basis, would 
be an excellent thing for the country; and if the banks can 
afford to do it, there would seem to be no valid reason why it 
should not be done, and done at once. 

In the first place, the banks would not have to assume a 
debt of $500,000,000. The portion of the debt which circulates 
as money consists of the greenbacks issued under the laws of 
February 25 and July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, of which 
$346, 681,016 are now outstanding; and $137,324,280 in treasury 
notes, issued in the purchase of silver under the Sherman 
act, now outstanding, making a total of $484,005,296. It is 
estimated that during the thirty-three years of their circu- 
lation some $20,000,000 of greenbacks have been lost or 
destroyed in various ways, leaving an actual indebtedness of 
$464,005, 296. 

Of course, in assuming this indebtedness, the banks would 
receive whatever assets were held by the Government as se- 
curity for this debt. This would include the $100,000,000 gold 
reserve and the silver bullion now in the treasury, for the pur- 
chase of which the Sherman notes were issued, which, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1896, was officially stated at $124,575,129. In addition 
to this, they would receive the Government deposits which are 
now locked up in the sub-treasury, amounting on an average to 
about $100,000,000. (February, 1896, it was $162,000,000.) 
They would also have returned to them the $220,000,000 worth 
of United States bonds, which they are now obliged to keep 
permanently on deposit with the comptroller of currency as 
security for the redemption of the $217,181,917 of national bank 
notes, now in circulation (March 1, 1896), on which they draw 
only about 3 per cent. interest, when the capital is worth 
to them fully 5 percent. This net loss of 2 per cent. is equal 
to $4,400,000 a year, which is equivalent to $88,000,000 of 
capital, earning 5 percent. In short, the case would stand as 
follows: 
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INDEBTEDNESS. 
I, biccncccaceeuschs Cenaueees behenaeeaes $346,681,016 
TIONS GHD CUB so occ cccccnsccccssccsesescss 137,324,280 
i icns chidawka <assinecrenueneebieesank. ebeenh $484,005 ,296 
ASSETS. 
So ciidséscviveveneeewiensséisescaecen $100,000, 000 
I 6s denn cease ethiensdiseeiewasan woke 124,575,129 
Greenbacks lost and destroyed...........-.eeeeeeees 20,000,000 
GOvetMOnt GAGE... oc ccccsicccesccersscvccseces 100,000,000 
Capital value of $220,000,000 of returned bonds...... 88,000,000 
Mkts JAR er dneh, niabiateineiiumeanasmesas $432,575,129 
ee rere mere ey errr $51,430,167 


It will thus be seen that the actual indebtedness to be as- 
sumed by the banks is not $500,000,000, as commonly supposed, 
but only a little over $51,000,000, no part of which the banks 
would really have to pay. What would the banks receive in 
return for assuming this slight indebtedness? First of all, they 
would be relieved from the present burden of bond deposits for 
circulation, which to-day practically deprive rural banks through- 
out the United States of the only advantages the business of 
banking can have outside large cities. Indeed, the high-priced 
bonds and the restriction of note issues to 90 per cent. of their 
par value, together with the 1 per cent. tax on circulation, has 
essentially destroyed all inducements for national banks to issue 
notes. It is very much like compelling a manufacturer to in- 
vest one-third more capital in his machinery and plant than is 
necessary efficiently to conduct his business. 

By this method the national banks of New England are com- 
pelled to use three times as much capital to do about the same 
amount of business as are the banks of Scotland. Besides being 
relieved from this handicap, they would acquire the right to issue 
all the notes upon which they could maintain coin redemption. 

In doing this, therefore, the banks would be amply repaid 
in the increased freedom for sound banking. In thus assuming 
the government obligation and freeing it from fiscal entangle- 
ment, while enlarging vastly their direct lending power among 
the people, the banks would disarm the popular prejudice against 
them. They would unmistakably put themselves in the position 
of public benefactors, and henceforth, instead of being regarded 
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as the instruments of monopoly, they would stand conspicuously 
as generous aids to both the government and the people. 

Of course, this would involve the establishment of some in- 
tegrated relation of the banks so as to create redemption cen- 
tres, accomplishing the result obtained by the branch bank 
system, which is necessary inorder to keep the solvency test ac- 
tive by constantly forcing all bank notes home for redemption. 

With this modification of our banking system, there would 
no longer be any need of a ten per cent. tax on state bank cir- 
culation. All that would be necessary would be for state banks 
to attach themselves to some central bank or redeeming agency 
through which their notes could be redeemed. This would 
enable the maximum freedom of banking with the minimum 
burden of expense. By thus reducing the cost of monetary 
machinery, it would tend greatly to lower the rate of interest in 
the rural sections of the country and extend the capacity for 
note issues and fiscal accommodation into every village in the 
country. Such a measure would assist the Government, benefit 
the banks, render an invaluable service to the farming and 
small business population. In fact, the farmers and small 
business men would gain many times more through the lower 
rates of interest than they could ever hope to gain by the free 
coinage of silver or any of the Populistic programmes from 
which they expect so much. I can think of no one measure 
that would do so much towards clearing our present monetary 
muddle, stimulating business confidence and creating a whole 
some public opinion towards our monetary institutions, as the 
retirement of the greenbacks by the banks and the putting of ? 
our paper money on a coin redemption basis. 

Estimating the entire banking capital and deposits of the 
country, national, state and private, at $4,000,000,000, the 
advantages to be derived from integrating and federating the 
vast volume of capital, so as to place it all, or the greater por- 
tion of it, behind the note issues of the country would be incal- 
culable. Much less legislation would be necessary to this end 
than is frequently assumed, because the banks tend to integrate 
into the right sort of an organization among themselves, if 
simply set free to do their business in their own way. The 
best law of banking is the rut or custom which bankers fall 
into of their own accord. There was never any statute requir- 
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ing the Suffolk bank to redeem the notes of the other New 
England banks, or prescribing the deposit each bank should 
make in the Suffolk bank, to protect it in redemption, or limit- 
ing the notes any bank should issue or the reserve it should 
keep. Yet the Suffolk system worked perfectly. All its notes 
were redeemed, and it issued no notes which it ought not to 
have issued, and there was no wild-cat in it, notwithstanding 
there was no statutary restriction. 

So there was no line in either of the statutes creating the 
First or Second Bank of the United States requiring it to re- 
deem the notes of the various state or private banks, yet it 
did so as part of its banking business, and the Second Bank 
was established chiefly with the motive that it should do so, 
founded on the experience that the First Bank had done so. 
Usually it no more requires a statute to secure redemption of 
the notes of correspondent banks by a central bank, than it re- 
quires a law to compel wholesale merchants to give credits in 
trade to retail merchants. The most important functions of 
banks throughout the world are not enjoined on them by law, 
but are assumed as growing out of self-interest. 

The integration of our American banks into one banking 
system, so as to ensure a combined placement of their entire 


capital and deposits behind each and every note issued, hardly 


requires any other law than simply a removal of the obstructing 
laws that now exist, viz. : 

1. Arepeal of the Bond Security law ; for so long as this 
exists no note will seek redemption until after the bank has 
failed, which is too late for the best results. 

2. Arepeal of the ten per cent. tax on the state bank notes; 
for so long as it exists no state or private banks can issue notes, 
and without competition in note issuing there can be no relief 
from the high rates of interest which oppress the West and South. 

3. A repeal of the Legal-Tender Act; since while this 
exists, banks cannot safely be suffered to issue their own notes, 
but must issue a bond-secured note. 

4. A repeal of the law requiring national banks to invest a 
third of their capital in national bonds ; since the prospective 
payment of the national bonds would upset any system founded 
on this provision. 

5. A repeal of the Sub-Treasury Law. 
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All these barriers to free and legitimate banking are now 
law. 

The only constructive law that need be passed would be 
either a law providing for the integration or federation of all 
the American banks—national, state and private—into a branch 
system, or a law providing for the creation of a fiscal bank of 
the American Union with upwards of $100,000,000 of capital, 
of which the Government of the United States should own, say 
one-fifth. Such a bank would immediately proceed to federate 
or integrate the whole banking system of the country by the 
mere force of its leadership in financial influence. However 
this result might be accomplished, the consolidated system 
could easily issue a note currency equal to one-fourth of the 
assets which would stand behind it, on the basis of daily coin 
redemption, and complete liability of all the capital, deposits, 
and shareholders of each bank for the notes issued by it. 

In addition to the $464,000,000 of bank notes, issued by the 
banks in lieu of the greenbacks and Sherman notes which they 
retire, let us suppose that the community gradually takes from 
the new banks to be started in the South and West, about $500, - 
000,000 more upon which the banks issuing them and their cor- 
respondent banks in the cities maintain daily gold redemption. 
This system of things would keep about one thousand new 
country banks constantly supplied with whatever proportion 
of $100,000 each of loanable notes daily coin redemption 
would send ‘‘homing” to it. If we suppose this to be a third, 
then the hungry rural sections of the East, South and West 
would have constantly out on loan among them about $330,000, - 
ooo of new funds, and constantly in the bank drawers awaiting 
new loans about $166,000, 000. 

This would bring to a short termination by prompt pay- 
ment the system of farm liens and long credits which is now 
impoverishing the South. It would wind up much of the farm 
mortgage tendencies, which are bleeding the rural districts, east 
and west. It would restore a jubilee of cash payments. It 
would end fiat money, and at the same time make really good 
money plenty. It would restore gold and silver to their normal 
functions as means of redemption. It would make all our credit 
money sound by basing it on visible assets. No real obstacle 
exists in the way of achieving all this good, except the simple 
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difficulty of restoring sound traditions concerning banking and 
credit money, among a people who have been wandering in the 
wilderness of sub-treasury, wild-cat and fiat for sixty years. 





History of Banks of Issue.* 


Mr. Conant has written a compendious history of banks of 
issue because he regards the theme as one of the most impor- 
tant with which the historic muse can concern itself at this time. 
‘* It bears,’’ he says, ‘‘directly upon the best means of devel- 
oping the possibilities of individual and national life.” Never- 
theless, the work is not strictly a study of the economic effects 
upon industry and upon society of the paper currencies issued 
by either government or banks, although at occasional points in 
the narrative glimpses of such effects break in upon us. It nar- 
rates the rise of banks as business undertakings, the political 
and personal conflicts about them, and the modes in which 
they have done their business. It does not deal with the 
changes in volume of paper currencies, their effects upon coin- 
age, commerce, prices, costs and production, which make up 
the economic results of paper money. His plan ‘‘ excludes 
the systematic treatment of paper money, which would of itself 
filla volume.” The main doctrine of the book is that which has 
for years been so strenuously taught in this magazine, viz., that 
the paper currency of a country should be issued by its banks 
only, under the very least government supervision essential to 
secure constant daily redemption of its notes in coin, and that 
only a currency so issued can be ‘‘regulated by commercial 
conditions,” or can be stable, elastic, useful or sound. 

In his first chapter on ‘‘The Theory of a Banking Cur- 
rency,” Mr. Conant defines the differences between the bank- 
ing principle and the currency principle. It is that the bank- 
ing principle regards bank notes as mere substitutes for the 
notes of merchants running on time, whereby something gen- 
erally acceptable in exchange is given in place of a note having 
only a limited acceptability. The ‘‘currency” principle, on 


* A History of Modern Banks of Issue ; with an account of the Economic 
Crises of the Present Century, by Charles A. Conant. 595 pp.; 8vo. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 
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the other hand, regards the bank note as performing the 
functions of money, and its volume or total supply as subject 
to regulation by the state, on the theory that it affects prices, 
production, values and prosperity in like manner as coin. We 
doubt if there are any two ‘‘ principles ” in the case, which can 
be designated, one as a ‘‘banking” and the other as a ‘‘cur- 
rency” principle. There are two classes of students of the 
workings of paper money of any kind, one of which follows the 
note, or the bank which issues it, to its close, mainly to see 
whether the promise contained in the note is kept, and holds it 
to be good or bad according to this single criterion. This 
may be called the Banking School of Investigators. Of this 
are all who deny that bank notes or paper money affect real 
prices. It is doubtless a healthy and natural coincidence that 
in almost no instance has there been any other final outcome 
to paper money save repudiation, unless it was issued through 
banks, and was based upon the exchanges of actual value that 
arise in commerce, At present our greenback currency might 
be pleaded as an exception, provided there were anybody 
that could tell us when, where or how it is going to be finally 
redeemed and retired. At present we are only redeeming it 
by an increase of debt, which, in the nature of things, points 
toward repudiation in the end. Hence it cannot yet be quoted 
as an exception to the rule. 

The ‘‘currency” school looks steadily to paper money, 
whether issued by government or banks, not merely as an ethical 
promise, dependent for its justification upon its performance, but 
as a fructifying dynamic creative force in industrial progress, 
influencing prices through the new totality of volume it imparts 
to money as a whole, which they say means the totality of freely 
exchangeable credits which can be used in purchasing goods. 

This total volume of freely exchangeable credits is in their 
view that ‘‘ state of the atmosphere,” whose barometer is ‘‘price™ 
and whose effect is prosperity if ‘‘ prices” rise, and hard times 
if they fall. Of this school are H. D. McLeod, Carey, the 
Greenbackers, and generally those who oppose a return to a 
bank note currency redeemable in coin. 

The Chapter II. on ‘‘Ancient and Modern Banking in 
Italy,” in 17 pages, does all doubtless that can be done for so 
large a topic in so small compass. The Bank of Venice is 
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rightly defined as having consisted in making a government 
debt so easily transferable, and the interest on it so promptly 
payable, that men could utilize what the government owe them, 
as a means of paying what they owe each other, and should 
seek to be paid in government credit rather than in coin. 

In view of the modern systems of ‘‘ banking upon landed 
security,” which are illustrated in the Mortgage Banks of Ger- 
many and Russia, in a manner which tends greatly to reduce 
the rates of interest to farmers and is as secure as any form of 
banking, it seems hardly up-to-date to identify that phrase on 
p. 24 with ‘‘ Law’s bubble,” in which no lawful pledge of the 
title to specific pieces of land was ever given to the note holder. 
Certainly, no charge should be made that ‘‘banking upon 
landed security” is necessarily crude, or that the ‘‘ belief that 
property may be transferred by paper representations with 
safety for banking purposes” is any less true of landed securities 
than bills of exchange, or that it ‘‘led the American colonies 
through every form of monetary folly” or ‘‘ deceived for a 
moment even the sane, clear mind of Hamilton”— without 
backing up such sweeping anathemas by specifications and 
proofs far too weighty and important to be thrust sidewise and 
incidentally into a 17-page chapter on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern 
Banking in Italy.” It is this unnecessary habit of contemptu- 
ous and unsustained allusion to the most balanced and really 
inspired and constructive statesman America has ever known 
that marks, and we beg to say, marks unf .vorably, the literary 
mugwump of New York City—the man who cannot address an 
audience or produce a book without advertising it as done after 
the designs of foreign tailors, and in perfect independence of 
all American influences. When the influence of a profound 
and absolutely wise American statesman is sought to be over- 
thrown, it should be done with amore adequate recognition of the 
dignity of the task. In an American work designed to lead 
American finance in the direction in which Hamilton himself, in 
his report on Banking, not only blazed the way, but turnpiked the 
road, it is not worth while to sneer at the great teacher and 
architect in finance, one hour of whose influence to-day would 
make all such works as Mr. Conant’s, however excellent they 
might be, needless. 

The history (pages 28 to 37) of the outcome of the conflict 
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between the ‘‘ greenback” system in Italy and the attempted 
return to sound banking is full of instruction for us. By 1874 
840,000,000 lires (about $175,000,000) of government legal ten- 
ders had been issued, and the effort was made to form the 
National Bank of Italy and the five other banks of circulation 
(viz., Roman, National Bank of Tuscany, Tuscan Bank of Credit, 
Bank of Naples and Bank of Sicily) into a syndicate, which 
should withdraw the (greenback) notes issued directly on behalf 
of the government, and substitute a like sum (840,000,000 lires) 
in bank bills of the National Bank of Italy, which were made 
legal tender throughout the kingdom. 

The bankers of Italy should really have known that in 
making these new notes also legal tender they postponed coin 
redemption indefinitely, invited further inflation, and only piled 
up wrath against the day of wrath. The only purpose for 
which bank notes having assets behind them for redemption 
could with any point or meaning be substituted for irredeema- 
ble governments having no asset behind them, would be to get 
a form of circulation on which daily redemption in coin could 
be enforced. Tothis end all legal tender laws should have been 
simultaneously repealed. But instead the new bank notes were 
themselves made legal tender, thus cutting off the right to make 
that very demand for coin on them which would constitute the 
only test of their value and limit of their volume. 

Most of the banks exceeded their legal circulation; all made 
improvident loans; the government retained an unlimited 
power of drawing on their resources, and to satisfy this un- 
limited power the National Bank of Italy was empowered to 
issue legal tender notes, without limit, for the purpose of 
advances to the government. The forced legal tender quality of 
their notes was not repealed until 1884, and out of these facts grow 
the financial morass in which Italy has ever since floundered. 

Chapter III , on Banking in France, opens with a history 
of John Law’s ‘‘ Company of the West,” in 1716, which was at 
first highly useful; and only when it had been overloaded with 
the management of the public finances, and of the commerce of 
two continents, did it collapse (1720) in what is now known as 
the ‘‘ Mississippi bubble.’’ Then followed the Company of the 
Indies (1721), the Bank of Commercial Discount (1767-1793), 
and the Assignats (1793-96), when all the fallacies of the fiatists 
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had full swing. All that was necessary to make money plenty 
again in the very hour when an issue of 45,578,810,040 francs 
had sunk to the point where one real silver franc would buy 
1,000 of the ‘‘legal tender” francs, was to repeal the legal 
tender law. 

‘* No sooner,’’ says Prof. MacLeod, ‘‘ was this great blow 
struck at the paper currency, of making it pass at its current 
value, than specie immediately reappeared in circulation. Im- 
mense hoards came forth from their hiding places ; goods and 
commodities of all sorts being very cheap, from the anxiety of 
their owners to posssess money, caused immense sums to be im- 
ported from foreign countries. The exchanges immediately ° 
turned in favor of France, and in a short time a metallic cur- 
rency was permanently restored.” 

Thus, all the painful and unsuccessful efforts to maintain 
one dollar as good as another dollar failed, and all the scarcity 
of dollars ended when the law making the paper dollars legal 
tender was repealed. 

The author (pages 66 to 70) differs from the current of 
financial writers in making the fall in the value of silver rela- 
tively to gold begin in 1867, instead of in 1773-—4-5, and so pre- 
cede and cause instead of follow and result from the hostile leg- 
islative action of Germany, which began in 1871 and culminated 
in 1873-4. 

Chapters IV. to XII. of Mr. Conant’s work are occupied with 
First Century of the Bank of England, Second Century of 
the Bank of England, The Scotch Banking System, Banking in 
Ireland, The Banks of Germany, The Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
The Bank of Russia, The Banks of Northern Europe, and 
The Banks of Southern Europe including those of Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece and the Ottoman Empire. Upon these 
chapters we may make comment hereafter. Chapters XIII. to 
XVIII. treat of Banking on the two Continents of America 
under the titles ‘‘ The Bank of the United States,’ ‘‘ The State 
Banking System,” ‘‘The Nationai Banking System,” ‘‘ The 
Canadian Banking System,” and ‘‘ The Bank of Latin America.” 
Exactly 100 pages are devoted to the history of Banking in the 
United States in its three distinct forms. ‘There is no chapter 
distinctly on The Greenback System whereby the government 
assumes the functions of issue without assets for redemption, 
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and redeems with gold purchased by loans, which might well 
have been made the subject of a chapter, since it virtually en- 
tails on the Treasury all the burdens of a Bank of Issue without 
any of its safeguards. 

Mr. Conant’s sketch of the Bank of the United States, 
first and second, is political and personal rather than economic, 
but being accurate within its limitations, it becomes as it pro- 
ceeds an unsympathetic vindication of those institutions, within 
the arena of ethical, moral and financial controversy. It does 
not bring out with the force and vigor which characterized 
McDuffie’s and John Quincy Adams’ Report, the fact that the 
Bank of the United States had rendered greater services to the 
government and people than the Army and Navy combined; 
had rendered these services without cost; had even paid highly 
for the privilege of rendering them; and in the event of future 
war, would aid greatly in lessening the cost of war by avoiding 
issues of government money, and thus maintaining the currency 
of the country flexible, stable and at par with coin. Mr. 
Conant does not discuss the kind of currency secured to us by 
the Bank of the United States, nor show its advantages as 
frankly as was done by the Committees of Congress in 1830-34, 
and as has since been done by Mr. Stephen Colwell, in ‘‘Ways 
and Means of Payment,” and by Mr. Henry V. Poor, in ‘‘Money 
and its Uses.” He does show, however, that the Bank of the 
United States came out of the fight against Jackson with its 
credit still good, that it paid all its debts, and redeemed all its 
notes, and that only its stock holders lost by the war which the 
government made upon it. He does not, however, emphasize 
the fact that the elimination of the bank intensified, if it did 
not chiefly cause, the crisis of 1836-7. He does show (p. 308), 
that no sooner was the Bank of the United States out of the 
way, than the state bank currency was at a discount of ten per 
cent. and the government itself, which in forty years of the Bank 
of the United States had never lost one cent on its deposits or 
dividends, was compelled to accept $25,000,000 of its deposits 
from the pet State Banks, in bank notes bearing an average 
depreciation of 10 per cent. at the time they were taken, the 
actual amount realized on which is not stated. 

The history of the State banking systems is interesting, 
and embraces many details, which within their field are accu- 
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rate, but they are not brought into comprehensive logical states- 
manship by any vigorous current of economic theory. This 
current would be supplied by attaching all the losses, wrecks 
and crises which attended the State banking systems, to the 
lack of efficient national headship in a bank of the United 
States, capable of enforcing coin redemption. With this clue 
added, the chapter on State banks becomes coherent. The suc- 
cess of the Suffolk system and of the State Bank of Indiana, is 
due so far as it went to the fact that they followed the policies 
of the Bank of the United States, though in a more limited way. 
The ‘‘ free banking” and ‘‘safety fund” systems were without 
merit—mere phantasmagorias. 

In Mr. Conant’s concluding chapters, after one on banking 
in Africa and the East, he has four chapters on crises, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ Crises and their Causes,” ‘‘ The Early Crises of 
the Century,” ‘‘ The Later Crises of the Century,” and ‘‘ The 
Crisis of 1893.” 

He regards crises as due in all cases to ‘‘an expansion and 
collapse of credit.”” This is what crises are. Being itself 
the fact which requires explanation it cannot at the same 
time be its cause. We regard crises as due more often to a 
shifting in the channels of production, and a drying up of old 
sources of supply, that have become too costly, and that must 
for the better economizing of the world’s energies be replaced 
by new ones. The collapse of credit is not the cause but only 
the barometer that makes the symptoms known. On other 
occasions, asin 1893 to 1895, a crisis may be produced in Amer- 
ica, simultaneously with a career of unprecedented prosperity 
in England, by an artificial shifting of localities of production 
brought about by changes in rates of duty on importations by a 
Tariff Act. At other times a crisis, even if it results immedi- 
ately from a collapse of credit, may be really ascribable to some 
large inflation in the volume of a credit currency or in increased 
access to coin or the precious metals, which produced the expan- 
sion in credits ina manner due strictly to the output of the 
mines and the magnifying power of hope in the human mind to 
change the course of production and not to mere ‘‘ human fool- 
ishness.” To exhibit the different conclusions which may be 
come to by those who look at immediate, approximate or surface 
causes, and those who take more remote and recondite causes 
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into consideration, we may compare Mr. Conant’s citation of 
causes (p. 462) for the leading crises of this century, which are 
generally of the former kind, to those to which they have been 
ascribed by others equally judicious. 


CONANT. 


1825.—‘'Foolish investments in Latin 
American securities.” 


1837. —‘‘ Loans in the United 
States.” 

1847.—‘‘ The failure of the cotton 
crops.” 
1857.—‘‘ Railway speculation.” 


1866.—Effects of American war and 
useless investments in cotton mills and 
ships. 

1873.—By railway building in the 
American wilderness. 


1890.—New fever of investment in 
South America. 

1893.—Loss of confidence of foreign 
investors. 





OTHER ECONOMISTS. 

1825 (Carey, Patierson).—‘‘ The ex- 
pansion in volume of English currency, 
produced by the return of coin to cir- 
culation in 1820, after thirty years of 
suspension, and the resulting plethora 
of money.” 

1837 (Carey, Alison, Clay).—*‘ De- 
struction of United States Bank, con- 
traction of currency and low duties on 
imports under Compromise Tariff of 
1832-3. 

1847 (McCulloch, Alison and Carey). 
—There was no crisis in America. The 
crisis in Great Britain was due to re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, drain of coin 
for foreign bread stuffs, and failure of 
Irish potato crop. 

1857 (McCulloch, Carey, etc.).— 
Low duties of 1848, excessive impor- 
tations of foreign goods, producing 
Wild Cat bank inflation of ’50 and ’s51, 
ending in exports of gold and indus- 
trial collapse to American industries, 
and bankruptcies of American manu- 
facturers in 1854-1855, thus causing 
non-payment of debts due to English 
merchants in 1856, whose withdrawal of 
credits produced American crisis of 1857. 

1866.—The crisis applied to England 
only. It could not affect America be- 
cause our currency would not export. 

1873.—By the exhaustion of our 
supply of government bonds for export, 
and the consequent necessity of paying 
for our imports with coin or products. 

1890.—No crisis in the United 
States. 

1893.—No crisis in Great Britain. 
That in United States produced solely 
by election of Cleveland on a basis in- 
volving Gorman-Wilson tariff. 
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Mr. Conant’s failure to connect the crisis of 1893 with the 
election of Grover Cleveland and a Congress pledged to reduce 
the tariff, may commend his book to the approval of a limited 
circle of mugwumps, but the American people as a whole are 
competent to settle some questions in economics by the sheer 
force of numbers and common knowledge. Mr. Conant has 
written a book of some literary merit and involving much care 
and research. The destructive force of his antipathies against 
the Bank of the United States, and the weakness of his apolo- 
gies for the state banking systems prevent his criticisms from 
attaining the degree of constructive force essential to sound or 
true statesmanship. His book culminates in a doctrine that 
good banking currency can exist in Europe and Canada, and 
that a bad currency actually does exist in the United States. 
This is exactly where all the publications of the Sound Cur- 
rency Committee land us. Their iconoclasm is so impartial 
that it leaves us no models. Their cynicism is so comprehen- 
sive that it admits of no plans. Their pessimism is so complete 
that they will advocate only an eternal calm, a financial Nir- 
vana. Verily, there is more hope of a return to sound banking 
in Mark Hanna and Thomas C. Platt than in those who pene- 
trate to the end of the earth in search of wisdom and come back 
with no other lesson than that a Bank of the United States 
would be exactly what we need were it not for—the ghost of 
Andrew Jackson. 





The Founding of Harvard. 
BY SARAH B. KENYON. 

‘‘T Hat intellectual men should early contemplate an institu- 
tion for the instruction of youth in the higher branches of 
science,” says Josiah Quincy, when speaking of the origin of 
Harvard, ‘‘might be expected, and is in conformity with the 
usual practice of mankind. But this has ever happened after 
time had given validity to their occupation of the soil, and 
external enemies had been conquered or conciliated; after 
those roots of discord which naturally spring up among new 
combinations of men had been extirpated or overpowered; 
after wealth had begun to flow in and a sense of security, com- 
bining with a sense of prosperity, had given power and ex- 
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pansion to the spirit of benevolence. At such a stage of ad- 
vancement institutions having for their object high and exact 
scientific education might be anticipated.”’ 

In this case, of all the usual conditions, we find but oxe— 
a company of intellectual men. But six years had elapsed from 
the settlement of Boston, and only sixteen from the landing at 
Plymouth, when these undaunted men took counsel together 
how they might best establish a seminary of learning. ‘‘ The 
first necessities of civilized man,” continues Mr. Quincy, ‘‘ food, 
raiment and shelter, had scarcely been provided; civil govern- 
ment and the worship of God had alone been instituted when 
the great interests of education engaged their attention. Con- 
sider the situation. A strip of land of less than thirty miles on 
the sea coast, and extending scarcely twenty into the interior. 
Less than five thousand families in all. A mighty and dreadful 
wilderness reaching to their door stones; a cruel, subtle and 
relentless savage people inhabiting this wilderness; wild beasts 
and the terrible rattlesnake filling them with alarm; an Indian 
war impending, and religious discord filling their souls with bit- 
terness. Can anything more sublime be conceived? For alike 
spirit under like circumstances history will be searched in vain.” 

On the pages of New England “First Fruits” I found the 
following: ‘‘ We dreaded an illiterate ministry when our present 
ministers shall lie in the dust. * * * The beginning and 
progress of the college doth fill our hearts with comfort.” 

On the 8th of September, 1636, the general court assembled, 
and their records contain the following: ‘‘The court agrees to 
give four hundred pounds towards a school or college, whereof 
two hundred pounds shall be paid the next year, and two 
hundred pounds when the work is finished, and the next court 
to appoint where and what building.”’ The next year, 1637, the 
general court appointed twelve of the most eminent men of the 
colony to take order for a college at Newtown. 

Says Johnson’s Wonder-Working Providence: ‘‘ For place 
they fix their eyes upon Newtown, which, to tell their posterity 
whence they came, is now named Cambridge. The situation 
of this college is very pleasant, at the end of a spacious plain, 
more like a bowling-green than a wilderness; near a fine 
navigable river, environed with many neighboring towns of 
note, being so near that their houses join with her suburbs.” 
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Another writer speaks of it as ‘‘a plan very pleasant and 
accommodate, and then underthe orthodox and soul-flourishing 
ministry of Mr. Thomas Shepheard.” 

Notwithstanding the promises and act of the general court, 
and the great amount of zeal among the members of the colony, 
it would have been some years before their designs could have 
been carried into effect, if it had not been for the bequest of 
Mr. John Harvard, who died at Charlestown in 1638. 

Comparatively little is known of his life. He was educated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, taking his degree of M.A. 
was a dissenting minister in England, and emigrated to Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1637. He was made a freeman on November 
2d, of that year, and preached in Charlestown until his death, of 
consumption, in the following year. To the college, not even 
actually begun, John Harvard left one-half his property and his 
entire library. As to the amount of the property, nearly all his- 
torians say it was £779 17s.2d. Quincy contends that it did 
not exceed £400. The catalogue of his library shows that 
it contained two hundred and sixty volumes, of which many 
were among the most recent and valuable publications of 
the day. 

‘* The half his fortune, and his entire library, from one, 
who, though he left no children, left a widow and general heirs 
who were dear to him, was the earliest, the noblest, and the 
purest tribute to religion and science this western world had 
yet witnessed. It was equally timely and unexampled. Was 
ever college more justly christened than when this infant of the 
new world was called Harvard?” His example was quickly 
followed. The magistrates subscribed among themselves £ 200 
in books for the library; those who could afford it gave £20 and 
430. ‘*A number of sheep,” says Pierce, ‘‘ were bequeathed 
by one man; a quantity of cotton cloth, worth nine shillings, 
was presented by another; a pewter flagon, worth ten shillings, 
by a third; a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, a silver-tipt jug, one 
great salt and one small trencher salt, by others.” Presents or 
legacies, amounting severally to five shillings, one pound, two 
pounds, were all faithfully recorded with the names of the 
donors. If we are at first tempted to smile, a little reflection 
will soon change this disposition into a feeling of respect and 
even of admiration. 
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‘* How full of noble examples,” says Quincy, ‘‘is this pic- 
ture!” ‘* The poor emigrant struggling for subsistence, almost 
homeless, in a manner defenseless, is seen selecting from the 
few remnants of his former prosperity, plucked by him out of 
the flames of persecution, and rescued from the perils of the 
Atlantic, the valued pride of his table, or the precious delight 
of his domestic hearth, his heart stirred and his spirit willing, or 
gives according to his means, towards establishing for learning a 
resting place, and for science a fixed habitation on the borders 
of the wilderness. The inhabitants of the country, contribut- 
ing from their acres or their flocks; those of the metropolis, 
from their shops and stores; the clergyman from his library, 
and the mechanic from his tools of trade. At the date of Har- 
vard’s death there was a school at Cambridge under the charge 
of Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, to whom was also entrusted the build- 
ing of the college.” 

Mather in 7he Magnalia, says of him: ‘‘ He was a blade, 
who marvellously deceived the expectations of good men con- 
cerning him, for he was one fitter to be master of a bridewell 
than a coliege. His personal honesty in money transactions 
seems not to have been questioned, but his temper was violent 
and quarrelsome, and his treatment of those under him ex- 
tremely cruel; and he was dismissed in disgrace. And Mr. 
Samuel Shepherd was entrusted with the finances of the college, 
until in 1640 Henry Dunster became its president.” 

Dunster proved to be a competent man. He formed the 
first code of laws, revised the rules of admission, and the 
principles upon which degrees should be granted, retaining the 
simple scholastic forms; advanced the business interests of the 
college and himself instructed the students. The first class 
received its degrees in 1642. Its course of study had been 
that of English universities, modified to fit the churches with 
able and learned ministers. For admission, a certain prepara- 
tory course in Greek and Latin was required. These were 
continued, together with Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, logic, ethics, 
arithmetic, geometry, physics, metaphysics, politics and 
divinity. 

So good was the course that ‘‘some gentlemen have sent 
their sons hither from England, who are to be commended for 
the care of them. This hath been a place certainly more free 
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from temptation or lewdness than, ordinarily, England hath been. 
Yet if men shall presume upon this, to send their most ex- 
orbitant children hither, intending them more especially for 
God’s service, the justice of God doth sometimes meet with 
them, and the means doth more harden them, in their way, for 
of late the godly governors of the college have been forced to 
expel some for fear of corrupting the fountain.” 

Fancy some of these youths coming from England with 
the very latest thing in Puritan fashions; others with more than 
a touch of the cavalier about them. They walkthrough cloisters 
of grey tree-trunks and overarching boughs, instead of those 
of grey old stone. They come to the building, which one 
writer calls too gorgeous for a wilderness, and another speaks 
of as ‘‘fair and comely within and without, with spacious halls 
and large library.” 

President Dunster was a most earnest worker, and gave 
out of his own scanty means abundantly, contributing, at a time 
of its utmost need, one hundred acres of land. He besought 
the General Court, and under his auspices a memorial was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Shepheard, of Cambridge, to the Commissioners, 
for a contribution for the maintenance of poor scholars in the 
college. It entreats the commissioners to recommend to every 
family throughout the plantations, if able, to give one-fourth a 
bushel of corn or its equivalent, which would be a blessed 
means of comfortable provision to such as stand in need of 
support.” 

The Commissioners claimed a voice in the concern of the 
college, and in 1646 recommended the General Court ‘‘to take 
some action with the parents of scholars, that when they are 
furnished with learning, that they remove not to some other 
country, but improve their parts and abilities in the service of 
the colonies, for of twenty scholars who had been graduated 
prior to 1646, ¢welve had actually gone to Europe and eleven of 
them never returned.” 

President Dunster’s efforts for the college were in the end 
ill-requited. The Puritans were Pedobaptists—believed in the 
necessity of infant baptism—and when President Dunster, 
whose views were known to be opposed to this doctrine, felt 
called upon to bear public testimony of his belief, he was in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury for disturbing the ordinance of infant 
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baptism in the Cambridge Church, convicted by the Court, 
sentenced to a public admonition on lecture day, and laid under 
bonds for good behavior. Finally he was compelled, in October, 
1654, to resign his office and throw himself upon the mercy of 
the General Court. 

In a pathetic appeal he submitted the reasons why he 
should not at once be obliged to give up his house to his suc- 
cessor, and he was permitted, with his family, to remain until 
the following March. Upon his death, in 1659, he ordered that 
his body should be brought to Cambridge and be interred near 
the scene of his labors to which he had consecrated his affec- 
tions. The General Court paid his widow the sum of twenty 
pounds, but a portion of what was owing. Quincy character- 
izes Dunster as, ‘‘ as true a friend and as faithful a servant as 
this college ever possessed.” 

It was during President Dunster’s time that the first print- 
ing press north of Mexico, and the first one in British America, 
was established at Harvard. It was the gift of a Reverend Mr. 
Glover, of England, who died on the passage over, in 1639; but 
Stephen Jaye, whom he had engaged for the work, set up the 
press in Cambridge, and began printing. The Freeman's Oath 
and Pierce’s Almanack were issued in 1639, and ‘‘ The Psalms 
Newly Turned Into Metre,” in 1640. Among the most unique 
works printed were those of John Eliot, in the Indian tongue. 
The Bay Psalm Book was published and revised by President 
Dunster, assisted by Mr. R. Lyon, and for years was the book 
used in the Congregational churches. 

In 1640 the general court granted the revenues of the ferry 
between Cambridge and Boston to the college, and it proved a 
great, although not sufficient, help. In 1642 the first board of 
governors or overseers was established, and consisted of the 
governor, deputy-governor, magistrates of jurisdiction, and the 
teaching elders of the six adjoining towns—Cambridge, Water- 
town, Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury and Dorchester. In 1650 
the college was made a corporation, consisting of the president, 
five fellows, and treasurer or bursar, whose acts were subject to 
the approval of the overseers. This rendered it very difficult 
to transact business, and in 1657 an appendix to the college 
charter made the acts of the corporation of immediate effect, 
and only alterable by the overseers. The college struggled 
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along with many promises of help, and often failures in per- 
formance, until in 1655 Governor Endicott presented a plea for 
help to the general court, which was received with little 
encouragement. 

Two months before the forced resignation of President 
Dunster, the overseers had made overtures to the Rev. Mr. 
Chauncy. 

Chas. Chauncy was born at Yardly Bury in 1589, was ed- 
ucated in the Westminster School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was the friend of Archbishop Usher. He preached 
at Marston, Laurence and later at Ware, in Hertfordshire. He 
was silenced and suspended by Laud, but afterwards recanted, 
and to the end of his life regretted the fact, and in his will en- 
joined upon his posterity never to conform. He came to Ply- 
outh in 1638 and preached there three years, and then, not be- 
ing able to agree with the church on baptism, went to Scituate, 
where he remained twelve years, when he was invited to re- 
turn to Ware and preach to his former congregation; was 
finally prevailed upon to become President of Harvard, with 
the salary of £100 per annum and the understanding that he 
would not disseminate his views upon baptism by immersion 
and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper at evening. For Mr. 
Chauncy not only believed that infants should be baptized, 
but that they should be washed all over. ‘‘ Acustom,” says an 
old writer, ‘‘ which is not tolerable in this climate.’’ For sev- 
enteen years this learned and able man administered the affairs 
of the college, and died at the age of eighty-two. It was dur- 
ing President Chauncy’s reign that, in 1669, there was contrib- 
uted by the various towns in the colony the sum of £2,695 55. 
for the erection of a new college. Of this sum, Scarborough 
gave the least, £2. 9s. 6d. and Boston, £800, while Portsmouth 
gave £420. 

Historian Pierce says this dependence of the college on the 
whole colony made it beloved as a child. 

Under the administration of President Hoar, who succeeded 
President Chauncy, the college was in a very bad way. The 
dissatisfaction was great, the fellows resigning so that they 
even endangered the charter. The Rev. Mr. Oakes desired 
the office, and had a strong following. President Hoar, with 
all his scholarship and personal worth, seems not to have been 
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able to overcome this, and in 1675 resigned his office, and Rev. 
Mr. Oakes was appointed. Dr. Hoar was the first graduate of 
the college to become its president. President Oakes died in 
1681 of malignant fever. 

After the death of Oakes, Rev. Increase Mather was 
chosen, but declined. Rev. Samuel Torrey also declined. In 
1683 the Rev. John Rogers, a descendant of the martyr, was 
chosen, and lived but one year. The Rev. Joshua Moody was 
offered the chair, but declined, and Rev. Increase Mather 
finally took the chair in 1685. At this date we resign the torch 
to some other historian. 

Mr. Quincy sums up the relation of the General Court to 
the college as follows: ‘‘ Their vote in 1636 planted the first 
germ of its being. Their acts in 1642, 1650 and 1657 gave it 
an efficient corporate form and powers. They are entitled to 
be its earliest friends and constant patrons. In respect to 
grants of money, the patronage of the General Court, during 
the first period of seventy years, certainly never exceeded, and 
it is not known to have equalled, £100 per year, until 1673, 
and after that £150 per year for the remaining years of this 
period. These payments, with the income of the ferry, were 
all their certain income. Many of the grants of land by the 
General Court proved of no avail, as the title was defective, 
and the college was dispossessed of these benefactions. 

A word in closing, from The Magnalia, wherein Mather 
styles the college ‘‘a river without the streams whereof 
these regions would have been mere unwatered places for the 
devil.’’ He also says, ‘‘ Nor have the country sent over agents 
to appear at Whitehall for any of its interests for more than 
these thirty years, but what had their education in this nursery. 
And again, the death of those brave men that first planted New 
England would have rendered a fit emblem for the country a 
beech tree, with its top lopt off, and the motto, ‘I am left a 
ruin,’ if Harvard College had not prevented it.” 
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The University Settlement Movement. 

THE recent annual meeting of this most excellent organiza- 
tion calls attention again to its unique work and great promise. 
The Settlement in New York was the child of Toynbee Hall in 
East London, and its aim was to become ultimately the 
Toynbee Hall of this city. 

It began in 1887 under the more modest name of the 
Neighborhood Guild, and owes its genesis to Mr. Stanton Coit, 
who, after a residence of some weeks among the tenement 
house people of the East Side, began his work of reform. A 
boys’ club was the initiative, which proved a success from the 
start. A girls’ club, a kindergarten and a Penny Provident Bank 
soon followed. With varying fortunes the work was prosecuted 
until 1891, when the above name was assumed, and a new start 
was made ona broader and stronger financial basis. The house No. 
26 Delancey Street was taken, and that has been the headquarters 
of a movement which has broadened out until now it needs, 
more than anything else, a new and more commodious building. 
While not modeled exactly after Toynbee Hall, it does sub- 
stantially the same work and along substantially the same lines. 
Its leading spirits at the first had visited Toynbee Hall and 
studied its method and shared the inspiration which has made 
the London movement so noteworthy. The East Side of New 
York has many features in common with the Whitechapel sec- 
tion in the great Engiish metropolis. Poverty, almost as 
appalling, may be found in it, as well as overcrowding, and that 
lack of school and recreation privileges which are found in more 
prosperous portions of the city; while the Tenth Ward in 
which this Settlement is planted is said to be the most densely 
populated of any like area in the world. The original motto of 
the Guild, viz.: ‘Order is our basis, improvement our aim, 
and friendship our principle,’”’ gives the clue to its success. It 
was the first attempt in any American city to bring men and 
women of culture and sympathy into touch with the toiling 
masses. It was the first effort to establish friendly intercourse 
between uptown people and the occupants of the crowded tene- 
ments downtown. It was the beginning of that bridge of 
human service and interest whieh was to connect two alien dis- 
tricts, and to bring into kindly relations two widely separated 
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classes. In this lies the significance of the movement, and as 
the few years have gone by since it was undertaken, its timeli- 
ness and imperativeness have become more and more apparent. 
The /aissez faire principle in society is full of unsuspected 
peril. Hostile social classes are the resultant of non-intercourse 
and the neglect of that service which conditions the moral well- 
being of both. Society is not a chaos, but an order, a unity, a 
progress. It is social aloofness which has begotten our worst 
class antagonisms. 

We are now awaking to the obligations of brotherhood, and 
discovering new facts and forces in such talismanic words as 
altruism, solidarity, stewardship. ‘‘The struggle for life,’’ 
which has for so long been the accepted principle of evolution, 
is not the sole governing factor; a second one plays an equally 
important part, viz.: the struggle for the life of others. This 
is the ethical factor in the drama of human development, with- 
out which sympathy, tenderness, unselfishness would have had 
no place or part; and life would have been for us ‘‘ humans” 
only a continuous fight, and the Hobbesian war state the nor- 
mal modus vivendi, The University movement stood first of 
of all for the dues of brotherhood and the reciprocities of 
friendship. And what is more, it stood for these in popu- 
lous districts which had been practically abandoned by the 
churches. Not that the sympathy of their members ceased, 
for this is to be said to their honor, that they have been the 
personal workers and givers in behalf of the University Set- 
tlement. But when churches formally, or through their pas- 
tors, doubt the utility claimed for the Settlement, and further- 
more question whether it is, as a regenerative influence in 
society, equal in reach and permanency of influence to the 
Christian Church, then may the disclaimer be in order, that the 
Settlement sought as best it could to occupy the wide and needy 
fields the Church had forsaken. 

Time only can tell how useful and morally regenerative the 
Settlement is to be. Certain it is, it was born of the social con- 
dition confronting all who cared forthe city and who knew what 
a large portion of its life has become through social neglect. 
As a matter of fact, the Settlement House is a centre of grow- 
ing interest and influence, amidst a section where the poorest 
of the people are forced to live. It is an educational institute, 
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teaching the principle of self-help and bringing culture and re- 
creation, practical instruction and higher ambitions to the doors 
of those who have largely lived without them. 

It is the head center of a series of organizations by which 
every age and condition in the complex surrounding population 
are reached. From it stream the influences which make better 
citizenship, better homes, in a word, better ideals possible. It 
re-enforces the principle of local responsibility for what is awry 
in its own locality, and seeks to make the denizens of the latter 
interested in their own social betterment. 

Through the workers in the Settlement House, a class ot 
educated young men are brought into touch with those needing 
the uplift of their personal service and example, and while the 
latter find opportunities to study the social and civic problems 
now so important, those among whom they sojourn feel the con- 
tagion of their broader, braver life, and yield to their leadership 
in all that makes for the common weal. 

The education is mutual, for one of the sins of the man of 
culture is to despise or neglect his less favored brother, and go 
his way as if it was no concern of his, that there were thousands 
whom he could serve, and whose personal lives he could brighten. 
There is no place where an earnest man feels less like posing in 
self-conceit than when in the presence of those who hunger for 
something better, and wait for the manly word of hope and 
help. 

It was a deserved rebuke to a University teacher who, be- 
fore a social science club of workingmen, alluded to the diffi- 
culty of making himself understood, when he was met by the 
interjected response of one of his hearers, ‘‘I once heard Hux- 
ley lecture and had no difficulty in understanding him.” It 
seems to be forgotten that the masses, in time of a political can- 
vass, are never suspected of any inability to understand the 
addresses of our leading lawyers and statesmen. It might be a 
good eye-opener to some of our most attractive and able preach- 
ers if they would occasionally exercise their gifts with the 
denizens of such a typical! district as the Tenth Ward in New 
York. 

Hitherto, the ward politician has been the power; as boss, 
as friend to old and young, as the advocate of the rights of the 
people, he has held undisputed sway. Now, the Settlement in- 
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troduces some new factors into the ward or district. It acts as 
an educational center through its classes for study of economics, 
its free circulating library, its recreation classes, its committees 
on civic reform, its youths’ clubs, its kindergarten, its confer- 
ences on social questions, its lectures, its penny provident bank, 
etc. To the people amidst which planted, the Settlement is a 
constant source of light and strength. Aiming to influence the 
wants, habits and social character of the dweilers in a given dis- 
trict, it is really a mighty agency, with whose possibilities of 
service we are just becoming acquainted. It is enlargement of 
social opportunity that the Settlement is aiming everywhere to 
bring to the masses of the people, and that is the condition of 
all industrial improvement. 

Abroad, ‘‘the Settlement’ movement is gaining popular 
favor and support. Since the establishment of Toynbee Hall, 
similar settlements have been organized in different parts of 
London. Oxford House, the Passmore-Edwards Hall, started 
by Mrs. Humphrey Ward; Browning Hall, Mansfield House 
and others, show the activity developed -in this line of social 
effort, and their economic value is what is now giving to them 
their real significance. 

The whole movement, here and in Great Britain, demon- 
strates one thing, that if anything of value isto be done to assist 
the working people, a good share of the help must come from 
those actually living as neighbors to them. The Lord Chief 
Justice of England, it is said, comes to a workingmen’s club in 
a little upper room in Whitechapel and tells its members that 
the West End of London has quite as much need of the East 
End as the latter has of the West End. So social bonds are be- 
ing formed between the rich and the poor, and a true brother- 
hood is supplanting the darkness and indifference which for- 
merly prevailed. 

In this country the Settlement movement is rapidly grow- 
ing. ‘There are to-day seventy-six Houses, doing an increas- 
ingly extensive and influential work. They have their several 
characteristics, some being chiefly intellectual, others ethical, 
yet others medical and sanitary. While a few are intensely and 
aggressively religious, yet all are working effectively, and though 
the experimental stage is not passed, still all give promise of 
permanency. However, time and experience may lead to mod- 
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ification in methods of work. There is wide difference between 
‘* Hull House” in Chicago, which is operating along a variety 
of lines, and is an instance of what can be done in a great city, 
and the picturesque Log Cabin Settlement in the mountains 
of North Carolina, with its unique environment, but really 
needy field. 

Everywhere the ‘‘ Movement” stands for service to hu- 
manity, for friendly intercourse and brotherly fellowship. 

We help develop the best life possible for all when labor- 
ing to efface class prejudices and antagonisms, and in acknowl- 
edgment of a common responsibility for the common good, be- 
come helpers of one another. Our world is treated to its most 
delightful surprises, where golden deeds and red letter sayings 
are intermingled in the gray warp of its life. ‘‘ The Settle- 
ment ” is the hand of the helper to the man—whose want is a 
larger ‘‘ opportunity,” and to the neighborhood—whose need 
is higher social ideals. 


Remedy For Monetary Sectionalism. 


Very few politicians are looking forward to a disintegra- 
tion and re-organization of parties as being among the natural 
sequences of the existing attitude of popularconvictions. Here 
and there in grave Quarterlies having a limited audience, like 
Harvard's Journal of Economics under the sensational title, 
‘‘The New Sectionalism,” it is carefully pointed out that on the 
important question, ‘‘ With what kind of money shall the coun- 
try’s exchanges be made?’’ the South and West have for from 
five to ten years been voting nearly solid in one way, and the 
States north of the Potomac and the Ohio rivers, and east of the 
Mississippi have been voting the other. 

The South and West have been declaring that through the 
demonetization of silver, the money coined of that metal has 
ceased to be ‘‘ money of ultimate redemption,” that prices have 
come to be measured by the volume of gold only, and this, 
being smaller than the former volume of both gold and silver, 
amounts to a contraction in the volume of the price-measuring 
money, hence in an epoch of continued falling prices, hence in 
lessened production, hard times, catastrophe throughout the 
world, and universal suffering of the human race, or at least of 
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the people of the gold using nations. The remedy they propose 
for this is the immediate free coinage of silver, without regard 
to the question whether the value of the silver itself in a dollar 
thus to be freely coined shall be 100 cents, or 67 cents, or 7 cents, 
or 1-7th of a cent. 

To this platform the eastern and central States have by 
their votes on many questions made a reply consisting of multi- 
farious denials of fact and of theory, which might be summar- 
ized thus: 

First, it is not true that any country has demonetized 
silver; all silver coins are still money, full legal tender standard 
coins asever. Allthat any government has done has been to 
cease to permit private holders of silver to add to their number 
at their own discretion. If this had had the effect to limit their 
production it would be impossible that such a limitation of pro- 
duction would lessen the value of those already produced; on 
the contrary, the one and only economic means to enhance the 
value of standard silver coins would be to cease to produce 
them. While it would be possible to prove that silver coins had 
been made worth more because individual holders of silver were 
restrained from producing them, it cannot be asserted that they 
are worth less. . 

Second, it is not true that the production of silver coins 
for use as money has been stopped or lessened; on the contrary, 
since the privilege of free coinage was taken from private 
persons, governments have on their own account coined silver 
in a degree that amounted to inflation. The United States 
alone have coined, in fact and in effect, $486,000,000 of new 
standard silver dollars since 1873, which is sixty times more 
than it had coined in a century of previous history. Hence, if 
abundant silver coinage could raise prices we ought to have had 
a rise and not a fall in prices. 

Third, in the world at large, according to the report of 
our director of the mint, the silver coinage has been increased 
since 1880 by $1,500,000,000. Hence no contraction in silver 
coinage has anywhere occurred. 

Fourth, it is not true that the money which inflates prices 
must be redemption money. No practical business man or 
economist ever thought that such a ‘‘roor back” could be 
true. Every business man in America saw that the greenback 
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issues affected prices, but ae man ever claimed that greenbacks 
were ‘‘ money of ultimate redemption,” at least in any greater 
degree than coined silver now is. All money that buys affects 
prices. 

Fifth, it was not true, until after 1892, that prices gener- 
ally have fallen. Between 1870 and 1892, land, labor and the 
values of industrial investments, stocks, shares and means of 
production, into all of which nine-tenths at least of all values 
constantly go, rose steadily; wages of labor, in particular, 
rising according to official labor reports by seventy-six per 
cent. The only products that fell were those in which improved 
processes were lessening the quantity of foot-tons of human 
force essential to the production of a yard, ton, or other unit 
of the product. 

Sixth, so far from it being true that all gold-using coun- 
tries are suffering from contraction of values, Great Britain, 
herself the chief gold-using country, has, according to its Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for two years been enjoying such un- 
exampled prosperity as she has never before known. 

In the mind of the whole East and center of the country, 
therefore, the free silver advocates are declaiming over events 
that have not happened; their supposed facts are visionary and 
illusive; their theories are myths stuffed with moonshine, and 
their remedy, ‘‘ free coinage,” has no more to do with their 
grievance, ‘‘dear money and hard times,” than a Voudoo 
woman’s incantations have to do with sending rain. 

To this the people of the West and South reply: ‘‘ The de- 
nials you make do not touch the citadel of our position. Poli- 
tics, like metaphysics, nearly always consist in giving a bad 
reason for a faith which we would believe by instinct if we had 
no reason. Can you deny that you have in some way got a 
corner on the money market, when it is apparent in the money 
column of every daily newspaper that the gold bugs of the great 
cities can borrow all the money and bank credit they need, with 
which to speculate in commodities already produced, at the low 
rates of from two to four per cent. per annum, while the farm- 
ers and small merchants of the West and South are paying 
either in the form of added prices on what they buy on credit, 
or in interest on loans, from twelve to twenty per cent. on all 
the borrowed capital they need for production? You bankers 
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are the creditors, we farmers are the debtors. It is to your in- 
terest that money should be scarce and dear, and when it is so, 
you call it ‘‘ honest’’ money, meaning thereby a higher rate of 
interest than honest men can earn, and, therefore, a rate which 
constantly squeezes the substance of our wealth into your 
pockets.”’ 

To this Wall Street might truly reply that depreciating the 
coinage would tend to increase rather than reduce the rates of 
interest on loans; that low rates of interest could only be arrived 
at by heightening the competition and increasing the numbers 
of the agencies for the sale of credit, which are the banks, and 
furnishing the banks with a costless currency, which could only 
be done by revesting in them the power to issue their own bank 
notes. 

It is so long (sixty years) since the West and South have 
had the advantages of an efficient banking system, that the very 
word ‘‘ bank” is odious throughout those sections. The people 
of those sections are not able to associate banks with popular 
relief or industrial aid to the common producing classes, nor 
with low rates of interest, since 1836. Prior to that time bank- 
ing was universally popular, its blessings were generally ac- 
knowledged, and, in 1840, the South and West were carried for 
the restoration of the United States Bank and a Protective 
Tariff by a popular majority that gave to William Henry Har- 
rison the heaviest electoral majority ever given to any candi- 
date from Washington to Grant. This was because the work- 
ings of our monetary system, from Hamilton to Adams (ending 
in 1829), were favorable to enterprise, and insured as low rates 
of interest in Arkansas and Tennessee, Michigan or Illinois, as 
in Wall street. 

Now, for nearly thirty years, the South and West have 
been without a banking system, or a single bank, in any true or 
useful sense. So far as the issue of notes is concerned, the pre- 
tended national bank note has been, in effect, a mere govern- 
ment note, with a national bank’s endorsement, the security for 
the redemption of which was lodged with the government. No 
financial hallucination could be more complete or mischievous 
than the notion that such a note currency is of any value to the 
people as a means of making rates of interest low, which should 
be the chief function of a bank note, and its only real justifica- 
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tion. The existing so-called national bank notes cost the banks 
which issue them nearly as much as gold itself would cost them. 
For every $90,000 of notes they issue they must buy and store 
with the government $100,000 worth of bonds, bearing only 3 
per cent. interest. The banks could buy not only $90,000, but 
about $108,000 in gold coin with the same bonds. 

In parts of the country where money is worth from 12 to 
20 per cent., the 3 per cent. interest which the bonds draw is no 
compensation whatever for one’s capital. As the so-called bank 
notes are only redeemable in greenbacks, or when the bank 
dies, there is no ‘‘homing” tothe notes. They never return 
to the bank issuing them. Hence, the one first loan by which 
they are issued is the only one which the issuing bank can ever 
make of these notes. They are not like the freely issued notes 
of the various banks of Canada or of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or of the various banks of the United States prior to 1836. 
These are, or were, sent ‘‘homing” by a central redemption 
agency, very early after their issue, and when redeemed by the 
issuing bank became ‘‘ loanable funds” in the vaults of that bank, 
competing with other funds of like kind, to get out again on 
loan, and at all times, whether actively effecting exchanges or 
lying awaiting loans, absolutely costless to the issuer. 

But when a pile of fully-paid-for national bank notes lies in 
the drawer of a so-called national banker, he is losing interest 
on a capital expended, within 3 per cent. per annum as great as 
he would lose on pure gold coin of the same amount. And 
what is 3 per cent. per annum in the South and West ? 

Hence what the South and West connote by the term 
bank is not the real and genuine article of banking, but the 
bastard, decrepit and idiotic substitute for banking which has, 
under the name of ‘‘ National Banking,” denied practically to 
the West and South all the advantages of true and real bank- 
ing. They are denied that competition between money lenders 
in the issue of absolutely costless notes, which is the only 
influence capable of making rates of interest low, and of ad- 
vancing prices, which is what the South and West really mean 
when they say they want money to be plenty and times not 
hard but prosperous. 

This is the grievance which caused the Populist party to 
poll upwards of one million votes in 1890, to increase the vote 
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nearly everywhere in 1892, and which is likely, unless some 
effective reconstruction of the banking and currency system 
shall be entered upon by the Republican party, to swell the 
vote of the Populist party in 1896 to nearly three millions of 
votes. 

Of course, few if any Populists, Grangers or Socialists, 
Farmers’ Alliancemen, Single Taxers or Silverites will foresee 
or admit that the true road to ‘‘cheap money and advancing 
prices,” lies through increasing the competition between banks 
and reducing the cost of the form of notes the banks can lend. 
Like most mobs they are shouting ‘‘ Release unto us Barabbas,” 
or, ‘‘ He had better speak no ill of Brutus.” 

It is not so unfortunate that the Populists do not yet know 
what they are building, as it is that the Republicans do not yet 
know what needs to be built. Not one Republican, however 
sage he is reputed to be in finance, has yet uttered a word which 
indicates that he even apprehends what is meant when the South 
and West vote solidly against the Center and East—or more 
correctly, the farms and plantations oppose the cities for nearly 
a whole generation on every question that relates to money. 

As analysed carefully in Zhe Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, these votes show the West and South to have been vot- 
ing for the free coinage of silver whenever the East and Center 
voted to restrict its coinage, and for its continued coinage when- 
ever the East and Center voted to suspend its coinage. The 
West and South have voted against the issue of interest-bearing 
bonds as a means of buying the gold wherewith to redeem our 
greenbacks in gold, and against making these bonds payable in 
‘gold, on the theory that it would be no catastrophe, or that it 
would be positively beneficial to put the country on a silver 
basis. The East and Center have contemplated such a result 
as a catastrophe too evident to need analysis or explanation. 

The animus of the West, in all these and other like votes, 
has been, ‘‘ We want money to be plenty, even if it is poor, so 
that we in the West and South can hold on to it abundantly, in- 
stead of seeing it withdrawn by the banks to the deposit centers.”’ 
The animus of the East and Center has been, ‘‘ Money is 
already plenty and has always been so; our large deposits and 
low rates show this. What we want is that it shall be kept so 
good that all parts of it can stay here in our banks. If this fails, 
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the good part of it will be drawn away to Europe, and we in the 
East will then be as short of money as you are in the West and 
South.” 

It is easy to see in this statement of the issue, that East and 
West are really fighting for the same thing, in the same inter- 
est, 7, ¢., to keep money cheap and rates of interest low, each 
for its own section. 

The West and the producing sections remember that when 
the country was doing business on an abundant, depreciated, 
non-exportable currency, viz., the greenback, the money was 
not good, but the prices and the times were, If the free coin- 
age of silver would work exactly as the fifty-cent greenback dol- 
lar did, to send gold to a premium, but also to release the 
producing sections from their paralysis, they are ready to chance 
its evils for its supposed advantages. 

They feel very certaia that continually issuing bonds for 
the purchase of gold to pour through a seive, in redeeming 
fiat money, for redeeming which there are no assets but what 
are borrowed, is not ‘‘sound money.” Something better than 
this must be devised or this will itself be stopped. The Repub- 
lican party is trusting at present to the exceedingly precarious 
testimony of John Sherman that a sufficiently high revenue, 
though paid only in fiat money, will supply the government 
with all the gold coin it needs with which to redeem the fiat 
money. This is a good enough platform to get in upon, be- 
cause it reduces the election to the tariff issue on which the 
Kepublican party can carry nearly every State. Butit will not 
remain good beyond the day of election. After that day our 
statesmen must set themselves to consider by what changes, in 
our monetary mechanism, the duty of furnishing gold with which 
to adjust the international balances against us can be shifted 
from the treasury to the banks. It is no part of the govern- 
ment’s business to pay international balances in gold, made by 
merchants and banks, which, when called upon for gold even 
in payment of the revenue, give only a greenback. 

- The Shermans who say that this fathomless abyss of fiat 
folly is *‘the most perfect currency the world ever knew,” the 
Clevelands who say that to keep on buying gold to dump into 
this abyss is ‘‘ sound money,” and the Peffers who declare that 
what we need is more of the same sort, and the Sound Currency 
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Committee who can get no deeper into the question than to say 
that any money is good money which is worth as much when 
melted as in the coin, all are blind leaders of the blind. No 
money is good, or sound, or cheap, which does not bring bank 
credit to the producer’s door; which does not flow out as freely 
to the farmers and planters as the rain falls and as the sun 
shines upon them; which is not redeemed daily and hourly in 
commodities and commerce by the authority that issues it at as 
full values as they got for its issue, and that is not free, 
elastic, inspiring, life-giving, to every part of the body politic 
and commercial through which it circulates. 


The Groningen Land Lease System. 
BY PROF. JAMES HOWARD GORE, 


Land is never well cultivated by anyone who has not the strongest inter 
est in making it produce the largest amount possible ; and no system of tenantry 
is favorable to progress in which there are not well understood arrangements by 
which there is developed in the cultivation of the soil a constant interest never to 
neglect anything that will make the land more and more fruitful, both at the 
present time and in the future.—/Passy. 


Ir is not intended by the title given to this article to convey 
the idea that the province of Groningen has a land lease system 
peculiarly its own. But the system here to be discussed is 
found more frequently in this province than in any of the others 
in the United Netherlands, and here it may be said to have 
attained its most highly organizedform. It is popularly known 
as ‘‘ Beklemregt,” or ‘* Regt van Beklemming,” of which, un- 
fortunately, there is no exact English equivalent, but it might 
be characterized in general as half-ownership. 

In the records of the Abbey of Fulda for the latter half of 
the twelfth century, entries of receipts include sums of money 
paid in by certain persons, designated as ‘‘half-freemen,” for 
the rent of stipulated pieces of land. Year after year it appears 
that the same person paid an unvarying amount for an iden- 
tical parcel of land. Similar entries occur in the papers left by 
the heads of other religious houses, and in one case the honest 
confession is made that a certain gratuity was accepted for the 
transfer of the lease to another tenant. 
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The advantages resulting from a permanent tenancy to a 
corporate body, such as a religious organization, in which it 
was necessary to know in advance the income for the ensuing 
year, were so great that a life-lease was given whenever possible. 
Upon the death of a tenant it was quite natural that some 
member or members of the family should desire to continue in 
possession, and if the tenant was satisfactory it was equally 
natural that the owners should want to renew the lease. Upon 
the occasion of such a renewal, as was the case in early days 
when an important transaction was consummated, a bottle of 
wine was drunk or the one seeking the favor made to the 
grantor a present. 

The benefits of this life-lease system, and its natural fol- 
lower, the arrangement of passing the lease from father to son, 
soon suggested that the annoyance of making the renewal, or 
transfer, might be avoided by giving in the first instance a 
lease which would be perpetual and hereditary. This was 
done, with the saving clause that at each transfer a present 
should be made. To such a system was given the name 
Beklemming. What was found advantageous to church prop 
erty was deemed applicable to state lands. Thus, when 
Ommelanden and Groningen united in 1595, all unclaimed prop- 
erty was taken up by the State and placed in the hands of a 
rentmaster. These public lands received large additions in 
1607 when the church property was confiscated, and more than 
twenty cloisters and several abbeys passed into the hands of the 
State and were turned over into the immediate charge of the 
rentmaster. 

The records of Groningen show that of the leases for lands 
belonging to the state prior to the sixteenth century, only one 
was for so short a period as eleven years, another for twenty 
years, while all the others were for fifty years or more. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century eighty leases were recorded, of which 
fifty-seven were for life and five were perpetual. And from 
this beginning perpetual leases became the rule. 

Private owners had been pursuing the six year lease sys- 
tem, which, for small tracts and near villages was satisfactory, 
but for larger farms so remote from village communities where 
it was necessary that the tenant should have a house upon the 
land, the tenant who first erected the house demanded some se- 
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curity for reimbursement in case exorbitant charges for rent 
should be asked when the time for renewal came around. At- 
tempts were made to incorporate in such contracts conditions 
which would reimburse a tenant thus excluded. But when the 
laws of Groningen prescribed the character of the houses that 
could be built within its domains, and as the tenant’s own ideas 
of what he needed enlarged, the only condition of lease that 
could furnish adequate security was an extension of time. Thus 
the land became held (dek/emmd) by the house. In the case of 
renewal of term leases there was usually an increase of rent, 
but to avoid the appearance of increase, it was common to pay 
this additional rent for the period in one installment. When, 
therefore, private owners afterwards leased land in perpetuity, 
this fiction of increase was preserved in the demands for a pres- 
ent at each transfer. It may be that the presents, which enter 
so frequently and so largely into the system as now observed, 
take the place of this increase of rent, and that they are so 
adjusted both as to times and amounts as to be equal to the 
added rent. 

The existence of Aeklemregt was legally recognized in 
1577, in 1601 it was Clearly defined in the land laws, and in the 
eighteenth century, when the church lands were disposed of to 
individuals, they were sold under the recognition of the per- 
petual lease, and a test case established the tenant’s inalienable 
right to the land leased to one of his forefathers. In 1711, by 
a State ordinance, the form of perpetual lease was promulgated, 
which under eight heads specifies distinctly the rights and 
duties of both parties together with those of their heirs or 
assignees. 

The Napoleonic code of 1809 was inaccurate when it stated 
in article 1575: ‘‘ Beklemming takes place whenever land is 
given over to another in hereditary lease with the condition 
that an annual rental is paid, the taxes and assessments met 
by the renter, with a renewal every six years by giving a fixed 
present, the land remaining the property of the owner.” 

The hereditary feature is correct, but the framer of this 
section sought, either purposely or unintentionally, to graft on 
the idea of periodic renewals. Most likely intentionally, so as 
to"adapt the unique Groningen system to the six year lease 
scheme then in vogue in France. 
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The next article of the code merely prescribes that the 
further rules regarding Beklemming should rest in custom. 

Since the perpetual lease system was very rare outside 
of Groningen, only in Friesland and Drenthe as isolated cases, 
it is easily understood how the early laws, especially those drawn 
up by persons not in sympathy with Dutch institutions, should 
make no mention of Beklemming. This was true of the French 
code of 1811, while that of 1820 recognized its existence in some 
of the provinces, but did not attempt to define its powers or 
limit its functions. Three years later an effort was made to 
stop the spread of this system by specifically enacting that no 
new perpetual leases should be made, and the enjoyment of 
those already in force was somewhat embarrassed by a refusal 
to outline the law of Aeklemming, merely stating that custom 
should rule in all existing cases. 

Fortunately, in 1830, the political parties saw that their in- 
terests lay in promoting the interests of the farmer class, and 
realized that in improving the condition of this class they would 
add to those forces which tend to conserve institutions. There- 
fore, each party, when in power, was ready to contribute to 
the welfare of agriculturists, and since those of Groningen were 
already the best in the land, the law-makers turned to them for 
land-laws. 

Just here there arises an inability to clearly distinguish be- 
tween cause and effect. The lease that is perpetual and hered- 
itary is so much like reality, is tangible at least in that it can be 
made a matter of record, that it could be held for debts. It is 
not possible to state which came first : the conception that such 
a lease is liable for debt and hence is a reality, or that being a 
reality it was liable for debts. At all events, in 1833, it was es- 
tablished by precedent that a perpetual lease could be attached 
for debt. Of course, this was soon followed by the recognized 
right to mortgage such a lease, and if mortgaged then sell it or 
transfer it in any way desired. 

At no time have the statutes provided for such troubles as 
might arise in the complicated transactions of these leases, nor 
has any authoritative attempt been made to clearly define the 
rights and duties of owner and tenant, but precedents seem to 
fix as certain the following points: 
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RIGHTS OF TENANT. 


He has the hereditary use of a fixed parcel of land, and can 
occupy and cultivate it as if it were his own. 

In case of dismissal he shall receive the value of all build- 
ings which he erected, and of all forests which he planted. In 
the latter case, the value is estimated at the price which the 
trees would bring if converted into timber. 

He can place a mortgage on the lease or on the buildings 
which he erected. 

If the owner lives within the province rent is paid at his 
home, otherwise itis transmitted at the owner’s cost and risk. 

He can sell, exchange, or dispose of his lease without con- 
sulting the owner. 

He can have his wife recorded as his natural heir to the 
lease; or any child who has attained majority; or all minor 
children collectively. The tenant was regarded as the house- 
hold, consequently in case of his death the family of minors 
should be regarded as his successors until the youngest should 
attain majority. 


DUTIES OF TENANT. 

He must take the land into possession and cultivate it dur- 
ing the period of the lease, transferring it to another upon his 
death. 

He pays annually a fixed and unchangeable sum, from 
which he can claim no deduction for any cause whatsoever. 

He pays, under the name of presents, when there is a sale 
or transfer, the equivalent to two years’ rent; when he marries 
or remarries, one year’s rent; when the lease passes to him by 
inheritance, one year’s rent; when he registers the name of his 
wife or children as his natural heirs, one year’s rent; but if he 
records the name of any other party, the gratuity is double the 
preceding; when the youngest child of a family of minor heirs 
becomes of age, one year’s rent. 

He pays all taxes. 

He cannot change the form of the fields without permis- 
sion. (By way of a note it might be said that usually the 
boundaries of fields are ditches, therefore any change in the 
boundaries might modify the drainage of the entire neighbor- 
hood to such an extent as to seriously affect adjacent property). 
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He cannot cut any trees, even those he planted himself. 
He cannot cut peat, except for his own household use. 
RIGHTS OF OWNER. 

He reserves the right of hunting and fishing. 

He can have only one tenant. 

He recovers the use of the land in case the tenant forfeits 
his lease, 

THE LEASE IS FORFEITED. 

In case of the death of the tenant, unless his heirs’ names 
has been admitted to record. 

If he leaves the land. 

If he misuses it in any way so as to permanently injure its 
value. 

If the tenant fails, in which case the lease is sold and the 
rent paid first; then the residue becomes available assets. 

If the property passes into the ownership of the tenant. 

If the rent for two years should be unpaid. 

It will be seen that Aeklemming differs from ordinary lease 
in the following particulars: The lease is a reality; the tenant 
has the unrestricted use of the land for an unlimited period; he 
owns all he raises; he can transmit or mortgage his lease; he 
pays all the taxes, and on certain occasions he pays a gratuity. 

Unquestionably an ideal form of lease is that which gives 
the maximum amount of liberty and freedom to both owner 
and tenant. To the owner is due the rent of the ground, an 
amount equivalent to what it can produce over and above the 
cost of production plus any extrinsic value which external 
surroundings or agencies may give to the products. To the 
tenant belongs the price of his labor, the hire of such utensils 
and machinery as he may employ, and some remuneration for 
his superintendence and acquired knowledge of agricultural 
affairs. In Groningen the best proof that the owner receives 
his just dues under this system can be seen in the fact that 
land rents there amount to about three and one-fourth per cent. 
of the value of the land, while the average rate of interest is 
only three per cent., and that in no province in the Netherlands 
are farm lands so difficult to purchase. Also the tenant fares 
well. Even a short stay in this province will impress one with 
the thrift of the farmer class. He will see then, fine buildings, 
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the best methods of farming, because the permanency of tenure 
emboldens a man to make experiments whose results he will 
be permitted to enjoy, and a feeling of security that marks the 
difference between a freeman and a serf. 

Arthur Young has said: ‘‘Give a man the secure posses- 
sion of a black rock, and he will turn it into a garden; give him 
a nine year lease of a garden, and he will turn it into a desert.” 
In the perpetual lease he has the secure possession. Of course, 
the very element of security which he has possesses a money 
value, and the annual rent would be more than under the ordi- 
nary system. But under the ordinary system the tenant cannot 
put forth his best efforts, since their results in greater fertility 
of soil or larger crops give, in the eyes of the owner, a greater 
value to the land, and he would seem to profit by this advanced 
value in an increased rent. The tenant, knowing that a renewal 
will be possible only at a higher rate, seeks to obtain returns 
for the extra labor which brought about this higher state of 
cultivation, or perhaps he may, in the last year or two, try to 
depreciate the land, so he overworks and abuses it, and by so 
doing the wealth of the community is diminished. 

The three essentials for success in agricultural matters are: 
ground, labor and capital, but it does not always happen that 
they can be found united in one person. If the owner of the 
land has already invested his capital in its purchase, it would 
be best for him to place its cultivation in the hands of some one 
who could command the labor and capital; and if a man has 
limited capital, it would be to his interest to use this money in 
helping him to farm profitably land for which he has a per- 
petual lease, rather than use all of his money in the pur- 
chase of land for whose cultivation he has not the requisite 
capital. 

From a political standpoint the perpetual lease possesses 
advantages. The owner is interested in stregthening the gov- 
ernment, for in its stability rests his guarantee of continued 
ownership; and the tenant can prosper only so long as stable 
conditions give good prices to his produce. 

Every traveler through Groningen is impressed by the 
prosperous appearance of the farms, the free use there made of 
agricultural machinery, the manly independence of the farmer 
class, and the interest shown in all institutions and agencies for 
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promoting the welfare of the community. Some might wish to 
attribute these conditions to the fertility of the soil. But this 
fertility is the outgrowth of the lease system, for originally the 
soil of Friesland was equally good and its situation just as fav- 
orable, but it held fast to the time-lease system and has re- 
mained behind its neighbor in the development of agriculture 
within its domains. 

The government has repeatedly shown its recognition of 
the prosperity enjoyed by the tenants of Groningen by appoint- 
ing commissions to investigate the general land-holding and 
land-leasing system. Their reports have always endorsed the 
perpetual lease, but no means have been devised for intro- 
ducing it in other provinces without serious inconvenience to 
the smail holders. But in a new country such a system might 
be adopted. 

It is in the belief that a discussion of this topic has not 
found a place in the literature of our country that this article 
has been written. 





Industrial Cuba.* 
BY EUSEBIO VASQUEZ. 


In reading the French newspapers, one is struck with the 
slight interest they seem to take in the causes of the Cuban 
insurrection. Twenty lines suffice to state the unimportant 
events—an insignificant encounter, the burning of a plantation, 
the plundering of a sugar mill. That is the way, in France, 
you are writing the history of this revolution, whose causes, it 
would seem, cught alone to occupy you. The philosphy of his- 
tory seems to have no place in the distribution of news and the 
commenting on events in the daily press. 

At bottom, what is the question under discussion? Why 
have the insurgents taken up arms? Why does this merciless 
war threaten still to continue for a long time? A political 
cause has been assigned for the insurrection. In truth, the 
cause is above all an economic one. Unquestionably, the col- 
ony is exploited in a very severe manner by the home country. 
The Spaniards seem to have adopted the principle that the col- 
ony and the colonists are two elements specially created for 


*Translated from Journal des Economistes, by A. B. Woodford, Ph. D. 
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their benefit, made to enrich public functionaries and to pay 
tribute to Spain. Therule is applied with extraordinary stead- 
fastness. Every position is reserved exclusively for Spaniards, 
so that Cubans cannot hope that civil offices will ever be open 
tothem. They only have left the task of paying fantastic 
taxes and entertaining the public officials whom the home Gov- 
ernment sends them. 

To this political cause of uprising are added others of an 
economic character. The Spaniards have established in Cuba 
a prohibitive system. Enormous duties are imposed on foreign 
merchandise, and this aggravating system is rendered absolutely 
illogical by the extraordinary taxes imposed on Cuban products 
when they reach Spain. One can understand that no attention 
is paid to the interests of the island in such a régime. Foreign 
nations in their turn also impose high taxes on exports from 
Cuba. From this it results that the unhappy colonist has diffi- 
culty in selling his goods and is obliged to pay excessive prices 
for the necessaries of life. 

Singularly, the larger part of the insurgents, who are colored 
people, all pretend to be descended from the French. The 
province of Santiago de Cuba is largely inhabited by the French 
and their descendants. The negroes speak the French language 
and, being descended from the slaves of Frenchmen, they 
haughtily claim their so-called quality of being Frenchmen. 
And to these pretended Frenchmen, Cubans descended from the 
Spaniards join themselves quite readily and struggle for the in- 
dependance of their island. One of the best recruits of the two 
leading insurgents, Maximo Gomez and Maceo, has been a 
French sergeant, Meyer, who joined the revolutionists at the 
expiration of his engagement of the foreign legion, at a salary 
of $400a month. Having become a leader of the insurgents, 
Meyer conducted one of the most audacious campaigns, torment- 
ing the regular troops, stealing convoys, and cutting telegraph 
lines and connecting them with other lines, which led to offices 
which were in his power. He was thus able to receive and send 
out dispatches and create interminable confusion in the services 
of the administration. He countermanded military orders and 
was able to bring two Spanish brigades face to face in line of 
battle, each having been mistaken for a band of insurgents. 
Behind them two thousand rebels devastated the province. 
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When the revolutionists encounter regular troops, they are 
quite frequently repulsed. The Spanish soldiers have been 
greatly praised, and one cannot say too much concerning their 
energy, their courage, and the heroism with which they support 
endless fatigue and extreme danger. But it is proper to recog- 
nize that the insurgents show much skill and courage on their 
side. ‘In this singular war, the most unexpected means, the 
most barbarous devices are employed. Thus, in order to break 
the square of regular troops adozen insurgents were sent by a 
rebel commander into the midst of the Spanish ranks each car- 
rying a dynamite bomb, which they exploded, and were them- 
selves blown up with the Spanish soldiers about them. But 
the lines were broken and the column decimated. One can 
understand that with partisans thus determined to meet death, 
the struggle will be long, painful and bloody. 

One of the first economic effects of the insurrection has 
been to greatly reduce the trade in sugar, which was one of the 
most important in the island. One may properly ask next, 
What will become of the tobacco industry, if the insurrection 
continues? Everybody knows that Cuban tobacco, and espe- 
cially Havana tobacco, is the best in the world. Its production 
is not great enough to meet the demand of exporters and, 
nevertheless, in spite of the great demand, the tobacco trade is 
undergoing a severe crisis. This may seem strange at first. 
How is it, the reader will ask, that the industry is suffering 
when production cannot equal consumption? The answer is 
ready; Havana cigars, for some years, have been undergoing 
the severe burden of counterfeits, and not of simple competi- 
tion. It is thus that prices have been lowered. Heaven knows 
the counterfeiters have not stopped work. Hamburg alone 
floods Germany, and America has innumerable false Havana 
cigars. How can we expect the smokers who are accustomed 
to pay 5 and 1o cents for so-called Havana cigars to pay 15 or 
20? It would be ridiculous to tell them that they are not 
smoking Havana cigars, for they would show you the boxes, 
the marks, imprints, and stamps of the best houses in Havana. 
We are dumfounded at such audacity. The whole is apocry- 
phal—stamp, imprint and cigars. 

False Havana cigars have thus killed the trade of the real. 
The consumer who formerly paid 15 or 20 cents for Havana 
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cigars to-day asks for the same kind of cigar for 5 or ro cents; 
and the maker can not possibly sell at this price, both labor 
and general expenses being too high. 

Some details concerning tobacco plantation and the cigar 
industry in Havana may be of use here. In Europe peo- 
ple are almost completely ignorant of how this, one of the 
most interesting of industries, is carried on here in Cuba. 
People who write about Cuba have almost entirely neglected 
to give even a summary glance at it. How many French 
smokers, for instance, would be able to explain the mark 
Vuelta Abajo on their cigar boxes? It is, nevertheless, a pre- 
cious mark when not counterfeited. Vuelta Abajo is to tobacco 
what Médoc is to wines, that is to say, the very best territory, 
a privileged enclosure, capable of yielding products of the very 
highest excellence. It forms about one-tenth of the territory 
producing tobacco. It begins at Guanajay, a town bordering 
on the province of Havana and belonging to Pinar del Rio, and 
forms the northwest point of the island of Cuba. It is on the 
hills that tobacco is cultivated. The tobacco grown there is 
the finest, has the most delicate leaves and the most exquisite 
aroma; it has the reputation of being the finest in the world. 
The principal kinds are those of Azo Seco, in the south of the 
province of Pinar del Rio; Paso Viejo, and San Luis. 

Vuelta Arriba, which extends throughout the whole centre 
and south of the island, produces rather heavy tobacco, with 
little aroma, which in spite of its very low price, can scarcely 
compete with the Brazilian and Mexican tobaccos which it 
meets in foreign markets. Vuelta Arriba possesses, however, 
a finer tobacco than that raised in most of the island called 
Remedios; for there is classed under the name of Vuelta Arriba 
a quantity of tobacco coming from all parts of Cuba. 

Purchases from the planters are made in a rather curious 
fashion, and one which astonishes foreign merchants. The 
Almacenistes or wholesale merchants in Havana, send their 
agents to visit the plantations in Vuelta Abaja and Vuelta Arriba. 
Contrary to business custom, they do not buy the tobacco by 
means of samples, but conclude the transactions without even 
opening the bundles, depending entirely on the word of the 
planter. What is even more strange, no one has ever heard 
that a purchaser was deceived in the quality of the merchandise 
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sold. This fiduciary system, surviving without abuse in a 
country where competition and fraud are quite general has oc- 
casioned the inspectors of tobacco, which the French govern- 
ment sends here, much speculation. To form an estimate of 
the tobacco, buyers look at it still standing and thus judge of 
its value. The tobacco is all taken to Havana, put into ware- 
houses and paid for by tale. 

The warehouse is a great aid to the foreign purchaser, 
because he finds gathered there the tobacco from the whole 
island. He thus avoids much expense and fatigue. Business 
is carried on from November to March. The wholesale mer- 
chant determines the price and a reunion of these merchants 
regulates the prices current, imposing them both on the foreign 
buyer and on the planter whose work is so poorly paid for. 

The exportation of leaf tobacco is mainly confined to the 
United States, where the factories buy a large quantity. The 
free towns of Germany, Hamburg and Bremen, are also quite 
large buyers from Cuba. 

Tobacco is taxed 8 shillings per hundred kilos when ex- 
ported, but a great part of the tobacco is worked up on the 
island, cigar manufacturers being very numerous. These fac- 
tories are mainly in the hands of Spaniards. There are, how- 
ever, two very rich companies, the Bok and the Upmann, 
which stand at the head of the industry, and are composed, the 
first of English and Germans and the second exclusively of 
Germans; many English and Americans are associated with 
the Spaniards in the cultivation of tobacco. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


THE ECONOMIC views of the New Hampshire Democrats 
appear to have been radically changed by the recent object 
lesson. In 1892, the New Hampshire Democratic convention 
confirmed the national platform of the party which ‘‘ denounced 
protection as a fraud and robbery, unconstitutional and contrary 
to the fundamental principles of the Democratic party.” In 
its platform, adopted a few days ago, it has completely turned 
its back on the anti-protection doctrine and declared fora tariff 
that will ‘‘afford such incidental protection as will meet the 
requirements of American capital and labor.” If this sort of 
conversion continues until the fourth of March next, Mr. Cleve- 
land will hardly have any friends left. 


Ir ts saip that the Chinese Government is following the 
example of Japan in sending students to Europe and this 
country to be educated. In the recent contest with the Japan- 
ese, the statesmen of the Flowery Kingdom acquired a realiz- 
ing sense of the superiority of Western methods over Eastern. 
If this leads China to sufficiently modify her conception of 
civilization as to encourage the introduction of modern indus- 
trial methods into that country, the war between the two 
branches of the Chinese race will have been worth many times 
what it cost. The admission into China of steam, factory 
methods, railroads and other modern industrial appliances will 
do more to bring China and the eastern nations into progressive 
harmony with the rest of the world than all other powers 
combined. 


Tue New York Suz is still doing noble work in exposing 
fraud in American journalism. Whether we agree with the 
politics of the Sum or not, we are forced to admit it to be the 
leader of clean, straight, patriotic journalism in the United 
States. Its treatment of political and economic subjects is 
always bold and straight, if not sound. In its attitude towards 
public men, it recognizes character and ability, regardless of 
party lines; it is the enemy of humbug under any guise. It is 
difficult sometimes to understand its selection of political leaders, 
especially when it champions Tammany Hall and David B. Hill, 
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but even when doing this, it is frank, open-handed and free 
from cant. Under all circumstances, it is American. Regard- 
less of every other consideration, the Sum is for the Flag. It 
frequently gets on the wrong side of industrial questions, par- 
ticularly in labor disputes, but it is the gem of American 
journalism all the same. 





THE HUBBUB THAT is being made about McKinley’s silence 
looks a good deal more like politics than sound finance. The 
only judgment of McKinley that is worth while must be formed 
upon his utterances and actions before he was a candidate 
for the presidency. Any opinions he might express at this 
late hour, if not in accord with his public records, would be 
worthless. 

On the other hand, the McKinley boomers are trying to 
create the impression that he is the candidate of the people and 
not of the bosses. It is doubtful if there ever was a more com- 
pletely boss-conducted boom than the one which is expected to 
float the nomination to Mr. McKinley. The only difference is 
that his boom is in the hands of new ‘‘ bosses,” but they have 
all the qualities of the old with a little less modesty. This 
anti-boss clap-trap has a very Pharisaical flavor, which the best 
friends of McKinley may well regret. 





Ir seems to be taken for granted that the future policy of 
this country is to be determined entirely by the doings of the 
Republican convention, to meet at St. Louis on June 16th. 
What the Chicago convention will do, and whom it will nominate, 
appear to be matters in which the public is no longer inter- 
ested. Mr. Cleveland’s much announced position in favor of 
‘*sound money,” his high reputation for ‘‘ integrity,” evidently 
avail nothing with the people. Nobody, except, perhaps, the 
New York Sun, seems longer to care what Mr. Cleveland’s 
future plans are. The administration must begin to realize 
how ungrateful Republicans are. Yet, there are others who 
think this reveals a sane perception on the part of the public. 
There is doubtless some truth in the common belief that the 
masses may for a time be deluded into following false gods, 
but they can not be either coaxed or coerced into continuously 
worshipping at the shrine of impotence and obvious failure. 
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THE MOVEMENT IN the Board of Education to elect Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, to the post of 
Superintendent of the New York public schools is something 
of a surprise to the public. Nevertheless, it is an evident 
movement in the direction of reform in popular education. 
Not that we have anything special to urge against the present 
incumbent, Mr. Jasper; but the selection of Mr. Gilman 
shows a clear disposition on the part of the Board of Education 
to secure the best talent there is for the school system of the 
Greater New York. By most people it would be regarded as a 
step down to exchange the Presidency of Johns Hopkins 
University for that of Superintendent of the public schools in 
New York, but in reality the latter is much the more important 
position. If Mr. Gilman is as successful as Superintendent 
of public schools in New York as he has been as president of 
Johns Hopkins University his election will mark a great step in 
the progress of popular education. 





Tue RepuBLicans or Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Massa- 
chussetts in their State platforms have endorsed the policy of 
discriminating duties on imports with the view of restoring to 
the American Ocean Carrying Trade the protection which was 
given to it from 1791 to 1816. The resolution of the Massa- 
chussetts Republican Convention is as follows : 

‘We believe the time has come to return to the policy of 
Washington and Hamilton, which, by discriminating duties in 
favor of American bottoms, secured go per cent. of our carrying 
trade to American ships, and which, if now restored, would 
again revive our shipping and cause American freights to be 
paid to Americans.” 

This resolution ought to form part of the Republican 
National Platform to be adopted at St. Louis on June 16th. 
The country now pays $150,000,000 each year to owners of 
foreign vessels for the transportation of American products, 
and foreign products coming to the American markets. All 
the property consumed by fires in the United States and 
Canada annually does not equal in value, within 25 per cent., 
the wages diverted from American labor by allowing nearly 
our entire imports and exports to be carried in foreign ships. 
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Tuer war of words which is going on as to whether we shall 
maintain the gold standard, or go over to the silver standard, 
has no meaning for a clear brain. The redemption of green- 
backs with borrowed gold at the rate of $180,000,000 a year, 
shows in fact that our legal business standard is fiat paper. How 
can gold be our standard of payments when it cannot be de- 
manded in payment except from the Government? The very 
banks which are crying importunately for the maintenance of 
the gold standard, mean by it only that the Government shall 
pay gold to the banks for their greenbacks. The banks them- 
selves selfishly cling to the ‘‘ fiat money ” basis, on all that they 
are liable for to depositors. If the Banks want sound money 
and a Gold Standard, they can get it at once by recognizing 
gold on all their obligations, paying gold at once themselves for 
all greenbacks and thereby ending the run on the Treasury. 
If they are afraid to pay gold, and mean by a ‘‘gold standard” 
only that the Government shall pay gold to them while they pay 
only fiat money to others, 7. ¢., to the merchants who need gold 
for export, as they have been doing for four years past, then 
they are no true advocates of ‘‘sound money.” They want the 
Government to tread the wine-press of the gold standard alone, 
while they pay in that species of ‘‘rag money,’’ whose redun- 
dancy in volume, they say, excites the distrust of the world’s 
financiers. 

We have now been out of the War of the Rebellion for 
thirty years, and sixteen years of that thirty the Government 
has been the only party in the country from whom gold could 
be drawn. The Banks and Exchanges talk ‘“‘gold” but pay 
‘* fiat.” 

The Treasury must be relieved of its burden of supplying 
gold for commerce from the Revenues drawn from the Taxpay- 
ers. Sucha process is confiscation and not ‘‘ honest money;” it 
is ‘‘ fiat wind” and not sound currency. 





Tue Country is approaching another sale of bonds. In 
only seven days of the May just past the greenbacks sent in for 
‘*redemption” in gold (if a process which has no redeeming 
feature can be called redemption) amounted to $7,000,000, or at 
the rate of $28,000,000 for the month. 

In the year 1892 (Harrison’s fourth) only $5,000,000 of 
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Treasury notes and greenbacks were offered for redemption. 
In the first ten months of the fiscal year 1896 (Cleveland’s third) 
the redemptions have aggregated $135,000,000, and by June 
30th, the end of the fiscal year, they are expected to amount to 
$184,000, 000, 

The gold contents of the Treasury sieve, sometimes sarcas- 
tically called the gold reserve, because it can reserve nothing, 
after being temporarily tilted up to about $132,000,000 by the 
recent bond sales, has settled down below $114,000,000 (20th 
May) and its further decline will bring it below $75,000,000, 
probably in June. 

The rapid rate of increase in greenback redemptions is sig- 
nificant. Even in March, April and May of last year the 
redemptions amounted to only about $1,000,000 a month. This 
year the redemptions in March were nearly $8,000,000 ; in April 
$7,600,000, and in the first seven days of May they were 
$7,000, coo. 

This cannot be stopped by any mere opposition to silver or 
declaration for gold standard. We can only be relieved from 
these disastrous conditions by some re-organization of our bank- 
ing system which shall give a federation of all note issuing 
banks, strong enough in capital and influeoce to take the work 
of meeting the demand for gold off the hands of the govern- 
ment; and to compel redemption and payment in gold by the 
banks. This, of course, involves the retirement of government 
note currency and the substitution of equal or greater volume 
of bank note currency, and the total repeal of the legal tender 
law. Are the Republican statesmen who will direct the de- 
liberations of the St. Louis convention equal to this task? 


AT THE REQUEST Of the National Association of Post Office 
Clerks a bill has been introduced into Congress by Representa- 
tive Sperry, of Connecticut, providing for the classification of 
clerks in first and second-class post offices. The object of this 
bill is to group various workers in the post office so that they 
shall have the advantages of promotion in salary from the min- 
imum to the maximum, which now applies to letter carriers. 

Since there is nothing unreasonable in this bill and since 
the post office is a department of the Government service, 
whose regulations have to be determined by acts of Congress, 
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there would seem to be no good reason the bill should not pass. 
If letter carriers begin at a certain minimum salary, which is 
increased in yearly amounts until it reaches a certain maximum 
amount, why should not this apply to all other workers in the 
post office, as there is manifestly no good economic objection 
to it? 

The New York Sun opposes this measure on the very pecu- 
liar ground that it is a dangerous precedent to have an associa- 
tion or trades union among Federal office holders. According 
to this, the employés of the Government are not to have the 
same opportunities of exercising associated influence to improve 
their pay that is conceded to all other laborers. This is very 
much like the decision of the Court in the case of the Ann 
Arbor strike some years ago. The piece of railroad on which 
the strike occurred was in the hands of a receiver, which was 
virtually the Government. ‘The Court ordered the laborers to 
take the boycotted freight, and because one of them resigned 
his position rather than do so, he was taken into court and fined 
$50 and costs, with the promise of both fine and imprisonment 
for any future act of the kind. This indicates what laborers 
may expect with the socialistic or public ownership of industry. 
When the Government becomes the employer, organization 
against the employer will be conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment. Freedom of labor is really consistent only with private 
enterprise and the equal rights of both employers and laborers 
to organize their competitive forces. We repeat that the present 
Bill ought to pass, but the Post Office employés must not com- 
plain if they have not as good a chance to make their demands 
felt as have other laborers. They are under State socialism 
and must be willing to put up with the disadvantages of 
Pharaoh-nic methods of coercion. 
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Leading Events of the Month. 


TRANSVAAL. 

There has been no more interesting exhibition of diplomatic 
fencing in recent years than the present bout between Mr. 
Chamberlain and President Kruger. Sofar the Boer statesman 
has won at every point, and in view of the revelations contained 
in the recently publlshed cipher despatches, the only proper 
course for England is to call Mr. Rhodes and the whole man- 
agement of the South Africa Company to a strict account. 
Her familiar policy of compulsion through inaction will not 
work here, for President Kruger holds hostages. He may, if 
he chooses, carry out the full sentenee imposed upon the con- 
victed Uitlanders, one of them a brother of Cecil Rhodes, unless 
the latter gentleman is banished from Africa. There is a re- 
port that he has actually submitted this ultimatum, since learn- 
ing of Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to shield the instigators of 
Jameson’s raid. 

However desirable or inevitable England’s supremacy in 
South Africa may be, her present embarrassment is at least a 
lesson to the effect that the supplanting of inferior races by the 
higher civilization is best accomplished through industrial evo- 
lution rather than political intrigue and chicanery. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN CHINA. 

A good illustration of the true mode of development in the 
case of backward nations is found in the sporadic forces at work 
in China. It is reported that the emperor has ordered the con- 
struction of a new railroad of considerable extent; that there 
are good prospects of inaugurating a regular steamboat service 
on the Yang-tse-kiang river; and that a commercial mission 
from France, following the example of England and Germany, 
is about to travel extensively in the heart of China with a view 
to building up an import and export trade and thereby awaken- 
ing some industrial activity among the inhabitants. Strangest 
of all, for China, is the report of a strike occurring among the 
tailors of Shanghai, which is said to have resulted in an increase 
of wages from 15 to 25 cents a day (American money), and in 
the food allowance from $1.56 to $2.60 per month. These 
instances, it is true, are isolated and comparatively insignificant, 
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but the transformation of the Chinese Empire is not to be 
looked for in one generation. They indicate the important 
fact of the gradual infusion of Western industrial ideas. The 
evolution of political institutions can and will come later. 


Cua. 

Apparently the moral support which the insurgents receive 
from this country is serving their purpose nearly as well as an 
official recognition of belligerency. General Weyler says that 
our perpetual ‘‘ interference ” must cease or he will have to re- 
sign his command. In his exasperation he has expelled several 
newspaper correspondents, whose offense had been the furnish- 
ing of facts to prove that numerous battles, so-called, have 
been nothing less than massacres of non-combatants, reported 
as ‘‘ victories ” by otherwise inefficient Spanish columns. And 
now, but for the prompt action of our State Department, the 
entire crew of the captured filibuster ‘‘ Competitor,” including 
two American citizens not found bearing arms, would have 
been executed upon court martial judgment. 

There is small likelihood that our interference will cease so 
long as this sort of thing continues, and it is remarkable to find 
the European press still vigorously upholding the Spanish 
policy in every particular. Especially inapt is the London 
Globe's comment, that our ‘‘ pretentious arrogance” in the mat- 
ter is due toa determination to make our commerce supreme in 
the Western hemisphere. If there were any truth whatever in 
the imputation, it would at least be simply an imitation of 
England’s policy the world over :—first guns, then traders. 

The Queen Regent, in her speech to the Cortes, however, 
seems well enough satisfied with the ‘‘ correct and friendly con- 
duct of the American Republic.” But when she refers to 
Spain’s ‘‘ mission of civilization ” in Cuba, and says further that 
the island’s commerce could not continue except under Spanish 
control, she indulges in the absurd. The only thing that would 
not continue would be the revenue previously going to Spain. 
Cuba’s trade and industry could get along well enough without 
that particular form of encouragement. 


Lapsor LEGISLATION. 
Several important measures affecting the interests of labor 
have recently become laws: notably the bills carrying out the 
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constitutional prohibition of contract labor in prisons. This 
marks the satisfactory ending, at least in New York State, of 
another crusade against the doctrine of ‘‘ cheap goods” regard- 
less of the cost in human beings. Another measure aimed at 
the same evil is now before Congress, providing that goods made 
by convicts shall not be sold outside the State in which they are 
produced, 

Representative Barrett has introduced into the House a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
to the effect that Congress may have power to limit uniformly 
the hours of labor in manufactories of textile fabrics and other 
industries. This is aimed at the supposed advantage which the 
South, with its long hour system, has over New England man- 
ufacturers;‘but it would not, however, prevent the eventual 
transference of the cotton industry to the former section. It is 
a fair question whether under the ‘‘implied powers’”’ doctrine 
developed by Hamilton, Congress has not already the power to 
legislate on this question without any amendment. The main 
point is to get the legislation. The short hour movement is 
steadily progressing, and as the South develops it will make 
itself manifest there. But there is not much hope that Con- 
gress can be brought to act upon the subject until it takes the 
form of a national agitation. 

In the same line is the bill for the classification of clerks in 
post-offices, which the Wew York Sun describes as an ‘‘ assault 
upon Washington ” for higher wages, a portent of trades-union 
methods in the civil service. If there is any good reason why 
government employés should be the only class of wage-workers 
in the country who are prohibited from endeavoring to better 
their condition, it has yet to be advanced. The Sum’s warning 
that future legislation may be dictated by powerful trades- 
unions (of postal clerks) is hardly creditable. We should say 
that the employé has at least an interest in such a matter, as 
well as the government. The absence of any pressure what- 
ever upon the postal department is one great reason why it still 
continues to employ antiquated methods and a hand-labor 
system. 

The Sun's criticism furnishes, by the way, a good example 
of what would happen regarding wages if the government 
should take possession of the railroad and telegraph systems, 
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Not a penny of increase could ever be gained without overcom- 
ing, among other things, the whole force of the ‘‘ public econ- 
omy” cry, the effectiveness of which is sufficiently familiar. 


THE PoviricaL SITUATION. 

Four weeks before the St. Louis Convention, Mr. McKin- 
ley’s friends are claiming for him enough uncontested delegates 
already elected to give him a majority on first ballot. But 
the continued silence of the Ohio candidate on the money ques- 
tion has undoubtedly produced an unfavorable effect, and the 
contest can hardly be considered settled as yet. In the Demo- 
cratic camp, by the way, more anxiety by far is manifested 
over the character of the Republican nomination than of their 
own. Mr. Morrison confesses his inability to remedy or even 
understand the financial situation, while Mr. Carlisle, for his 
part, wants to subordinate the tariff issue, and refers to it in 
passing as the ‘‘ character and amount of taxation to be im- 
posed upon our citizens.” Very little is being said this year 
about the ‘‘robber barons” and ‘‘ unconstitutional taxation.” 
Neither is the Democracy in good position to force the money 
issue to the front, when a majority of its state conventions so 
far have declared for free silver, and it is an even question 
which faction will control the Chicago Convention. 

Mr. Thomas C. Platt, has expressed perhaps better than 
anyone else, the two essential principles which ought to be em- 
bodied in the Republican platform: first, a protective tariff suf- 
ficient to ‘‘ make up for the difference in the price of labor here 
and abroad ’”’; and second, a measure which will ‘‘render our 
currency system intelligible, safe and elastic.” Thereby it will 
put protection upon a sound economic basis, and at the same 
time take a step in the direction of a rational and efficient na- 
tional banking system. The all but certainty of Republican 
success anyway, makes it doubly important that the party’s 
declaration of principles be economic, not traditional only. 


Tue Bonp INVESTIGATION. 

Senator Peffer’s resolution having been adopted, the bond 
sale investigation which is expected to unearth divers ‘‘ gold- 
bug” deals, and official corruption, is now on. There is the 
usual flavor of political buncombe about this investigation, and 
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the usual result may be expected. The real points that need 
attention have to do with the causes that made necessary any 
bond sale at all. The first of these is the deficit-making tariff 
of 1894. The second is a bungling banking system under which 
the government can be compelled to borrow its own gold over 
and over again. The investigating Senators might better have 
passed the Dingley tariff bill for one thing, and then taken up 
a plan for so organizing the banks as to make them responsible 
for their own business needs. 

New Civit SERVICE ORDER. 

The far-reaching importance of President Cleveland’s last 
order regarding the civil service, has hardly as yet been appre- 
ciated. Outside of the higher officers, requiring Senatorial 
confirmation on the one hand, and common laborers on the 
other, there are now less than 800 government positions avail- 
able for political purposes. The new order transfers about 
30,000 employés to the classified list. It is difficult to see why 
this step would not have been fully as desirable and correct at 
the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s term as at its close. All his 
present Democratic appointees are now secured in office, who- 
ever the next President may be. 

But in itself the measure is a good one. The spoils system 
is one of the numerous wrongheaded political ideas given us by 
Andrew Jackson, and it has been one of the danger spots in 
American politics ever since. Its removal may lessen the total 
product of campaign enthusiasm, but it will leave more free- 
dom for the intelligent discussion of public questions. The 
burden of office-promising is lifted from candidates and cam- 
paign managers; and several prominent politicians have already 
welcomed the change on that account. A prohibition applying 
equally to both can prove no real hardship to either. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 

Art. Restraints Upon the Practice of Architecture. By 
John Beverley Robinson, in 7he Engineering Magazine for May. 
Mr. Robinson is opposed to the establishment of any censor- 
ship over art, not so much because the people do not need the 
censors as because the State and municipal governments would 
be incompetent to appoint competent censors. He says: ‘‘It 
is just as well to admit at the start that, in comparison with 
the older nations, America is crude. Compared with Lon- 
don and Paris, as far as the elegancies of life are concerned, 
New York and Boston are of but a wild western type of c vil- 
ization. We lack the records of the centuries about us; we 
lack the traditions of race and home; we lack the esthetic 
sense and critical discernment that come with high cultivation.” 

One would think from the frequency with which American 
immaturity in art is asserted that our early American colonists 
did not bring with them the grade of civilization current in 
Europe when they came, and proceed to improve upon it in 
the directions which were made most pressing by their environ- 
ment, so as to evolve here a new and divergent evolution in art 
at least as rapid and marked as that which was subsequently 
made in Europe. The assumption seems to be that we re- 
lapsed into a sort of ‘‘stone implement” or prehistoric age, and 
became like the cave dwellers of Switzerland, or the shepherds 
of Judea, that had everything to learn and nothing to teach. 
Will Mr. Robinson kindly compare the solitary grist mills now 
floating on the historic Rhine, which ‘‘ tie up” at one little slow 
Dutch farm after another, grind its grist by the lethargic power 
of the stream playing on the boat’s wheels when they anchor, 
with the magnificent equipment of a Minneapolis flour mill 
grinding as many tons in an hour as would be ground on the 
whole Rhine in a year? Let him compare the little handsickle 
in use on the small seven to thirteen acre farm of France, 
unchanged since the advent of Boodha in India, or of Cyrus on 
the Tigris, with the Western reaper, which reaps and binds 
eighty acres ina day. Is there no art in Morse’s telegraph, or 
Fulton’s steamboat, or Colt’s revolver, or in an American culti- 
vator, but only in a morbid projection upon canvas of Dante’s 
insane portraitures of a supposed but impossible torture of lost 
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souls in hell, or of the ever recurring monks of the wine cellar 
lewdly jibing the waiter girls that bring them their inebriating 
cups? Two-thirds of all the so-called art of Europe consists 
of pictures that are both unideal and untrue, designed to com- 
memorate events that never occurred, or to preserve our rever- 
ence for ideas which the human mind no longer seriously enter- 
tains. American art must be the embodiment of American 
ideals, and not the reflex of mediaeval ideals which no longer 
command the sincere respect even of the European mind. The 
art of Europe is as crude in its way as that of America, because 
it does not relate to ideas that are now or ever again can be 
potential over the human mind. 

The most powerful and artistic fiction of modern times, per- 
haps of any period, whether judged by the extent to which it 
has been read, dramatized, acted, imitated and translated, or by 
the depth of its revolutionary effects on society, is Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It drew much of its power from the hunger the world 
felt fora new art that should be American. Irving wrote vol- 
umes on England, Spain, Mohammedan histories, etc., all of 
which are passing into waste paper because they have not the 
originality of true art, while his name lives only in that small 
portion of his work whose theme was American, viz., The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle and Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. Humboldt showed that travel and scientific observa- 
tion were fine arts, and that the best field for their practice lay 
in America. Audubon lifted the study of birds into a fine art, 
and found no field necessary to its practice but America. Low- 
ell, Mark Twain and Bret Harte have lifted American humor 
into an art so fine that the European world itself is enquiring 
whether all real humor is not exclusively an American art. 



























Gotp. The Present Value and Purchasing Power of Gold. 
By H. M. Chance, in 7he Engineering Magazine for May. Mr. 
Chance straddles over two inconsistent theories of the causes 
that regulate the value of gold, by saying first that it is deter- 
mined by the cost of production, and secondly that ‘‘ gold and 
silver are less sensitive (to changes in the cost of production) 
because the stocks on hand are so large, the inertia of the mass 
so great, and the influence of tradition and past experience so 
strong, that years may elapse before a change in the cost of 
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production creates a corresponding effect upon their market 
values or purchasing powers.”’ Of course, the latter proposition 
falsifies the former and makes the quantity of gold standing 
over a more important factor than any one year’s production in 
regulating value. The only way in which ‘‘ tradition and past 
experience ” can regulate the value of gold is by increasing the 
demand for it either in the arts, in commerce or in coinage. 
Mr. Chance makes the following interesting exhibit, showing 
that all the other chief metals have cheapened relatively to gold, 
but attributes the cheapening to the fact that improved pro- 
cesses apply to all except gold. 
Pounds of metal required to purchase one ounce of gold. 


1876 1806. Decline in Purchasing Power. 
Pidtctadecenavsussenees 2067 er re 46 per cent. 
DN Gtcs0e sbtsesenneudsas 344 ivivknaciten ue = = 
DN: -taeendnmemntaré eagebies 275 ib eensissnces aS 
Tin Re ee ee ee 103 Pika eeised deen —- = 
CEs in ct dc cc cctentvcecsss go is as cvaneees mes 
Siiver (CGRSW)... cc ccccccces 17.3 OS See aS > 


Mr. Chance attributes decline in the cost of producing sil- 
ver entirely to improved processes, ignoring any diminution in 
demand due to legislation. He thinks also ‘‘ we are entering 
upon a career of unexampled prosperity which shall have as its 
most potent factor, an enormous addition to the world’s store 
of gold.”’ 


SecrionaLismM. Zhe New Sectionalism, By Frederick 
Emery Haynes, in Quarterly Journal of Economics for April. 
Western Feeling Toward the East. By Senator Allen of 
Nebraska, in Zhe North American Review for May. Why the 
West Needs Free Coinage. By C. G. Thomas, in 7he Arena for 
May. Mr. Haynes outlines the statistical facts showing that 
for a decade the South and West have been pulling away from 
the Center and East, drawing the line at the old Mason and 
Dixon line for the South and at the Mississippi River for the 
West.. The States lying between the Mississippi and Pennsyl- 
vania he classes as doubtful or variable. On the questions of 
Free Coinage of Silver, Repeal of the Sherman Law, the Pas- 
sage of the Income Tax, and the Issue of Bonds to Maintain the 
Gold Reserve, the West and South have been voting against the 
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North and East as thus defined. The West and South also 
are supposed to be ‘‘opposed to banks” and to the system of 
having the banks issue paper money, are in favor of a green- 
back currency without any particular means of redemption for 
it, arein favor of using the taxing power as a supposed means 
of ‘‘ levelling down ’’ the rich and ‘‘levelling up” the poor, of 
which policy the single tax, graduated income tax, graduated 
property taxes, etc., are illustrations, and are becoming per- 
meated by State socialism as to railroads, telegraphs, public 
agencies and natural opportunities. They are, moreover, sup- 
posed to prefer free trade to protection, farming to manufac- 
tures, a simple civilization to a complex one, and cheap labor 
to high wages. 

Senator Allen expresses in sarcastic and bitter terms the 
feeling of that class of Western people who hold that the demon- 
etization of silver has been an act of designed oppression in- 
tended to enrich the East and impoverish the West. This 
brings down the merits of the case to a simple question of an 
Eastern Pharaoh and his Western bondmen, tending toward an 
exodus of the bondmen out of the Egypt of their monetary 
despair. ° 

Mr. C. S. Thomas spreads out the singular network of un- 
truths, fallacies and blunders which are supposed to occupy the 
place in the minds of the people of the South and West which 
should be held by facts and sober judgment. 

There is first the assumption that since 1873 there has been 
a ‘* shrinking money volume,” whereas these people certainly 
must know that since 1873 there has been an increase of the 
money volume of the world to the extent of more than 
$1, 500,000,000 in standard silver coinage alone, of which about 
$500,000,000 has been put forth in the United States, an expan- 
sion greater than ever before occurred in so shorta time. There 
is, secondly, the monstrous falsehood that free silver coinage, 
at atime when the silver bullion in a dollar is worth only 55 
cents, would restore to us ‘‘the monetary system of our 
Fathers!” When, pray, did ‘‘ our Fathers,” or anybody else’s 
fathers, ever have ‘‘a monetary system ” in which a coined dol- 
lar contained only 55 cents worth of silver! And since free 
coinage of silver would,instantly lower the value of the Ameri- 
can silver dollar to 55 cents, we beg to know at what period our 
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fathers had a monetary system in which it required nearly two 
standard silver dollars to buy one gold dollar. To speak of free 
coinage of silver to-day as a measure that will restore any 
monetary system which the American people ever before pos- 
sessed is to assume that we have no capacity to discriminate. 
Again we are treated to the familiar chestnut among economic 
vagaries that ‘‘the demonetization of silver was intended to 
enhance the value of primary money by lessening its quantity 
and limiting it toa metal small in bulk and easy to control.” 

Let a few facts show the falsehood of this assumption. 

The proposal to demonetize silver was first madein 1861-2 
by the first Comptroller of the Currency under Lincoln, on the 
ground that silver was too dear a meta! to make a currency of, 
it having then been at from 3 to 5 per cent. premium over gold 
for about ten years. It was this uselessness of silver because of 
its dearness which caused gold to be gradually adopted by 
Wall street as the money of America, from necessity, and be- 
cause of its cheapness throughout the twenty years prior to 
1873. 

In the Paris Monetary Conference of 1867, Mr. Ruggles, 
as the representative of Wall street and of the United States, 
and on behalf of this country’s interests as a known debtor 
country, advocated gold in that conference because of its cheap- 
ness, silver being then at a premium of 5 per cent., and virtually 
being the more oppressive currency of the two for the debtor 
class. 

Before the French Monetary Commission in 1869, Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild spoke freely, forcibly and wisely against 
the proposed demonetizing of silver by France, on the theory 
that it would contract the money medium and produce wide- 
spread disaster throughout the world. The free silver coinage 
advocates could to-day charge no evil consequence on the de- 
monetization of silver, which the head of the house of Roths- 
childs did not predict as the result of it two fuil years before it 
was begun by Germany in 1876. This sufficiently proves that 
the world’s greatest bankers opposed what is now regarded as a 
monetary squeeze enacted to enrich themselves. 

Rothschild based his opposition on the ground that silver 
might within ten years become the cheaper of the two metals, 
and hence a means of relief instead of oppression to those who 
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desired money to be abundant. This prediction was fulfilled. 
What Rothschild did not predict or forsee was that after silver 
became thus abundant, and after its bullion price had fallen to 
nearly half the price necessary to sustain parity at sixteen to 
one, and after the world’s coinage had been inflated by one half 
by new silver coins, silver would continue to be produced in as 
large a proportion to gold at its lower price, as it had ever 
before been produced at its higher price. This is the all- 
staggering fact in the present situation, which daunts the 
hearts of those who have desired to see silver restored to par 
at sixteen to one. So long as silver can be turned out profit- 
ably by the mines at a cost of sixty-seven cents for an ounce of 
480 grains, free coinage cannot impart the value of a dollar to 
3714 grains, EVEN by the concurrent action of all the govern- 
ments in the world. 

This being so, if the West and South think they are 
oppressed because they cannot freely coin a fifty-two cent dollar, 
no harmony with their views on the part of the East and North 
would help their case. Their own Western and Southern 
debtors would not attempt to pay their debts in fifty-two cent 


déllarsif free coinage were enacted and the new coins issued. 
Why? Because few debtors ever pay debts at all except from a 
desire to be trusted again by the same creditor. Payment in 
fifty-two cent dollars would not answer that motive. Debtors 
who do not want to be trusted again have already a cheaper 
route open than the free silver route, viz., by bankruptcy. 
That pays their debts generally with ten cents on the dollar. 
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Book Reviews. 

PROTECTION AND PRosPEeRITY; an Account of Tariff Legislation 
and its Effect in Europe and America. By George B. 
Curtiss, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 864 pages, royal octavo. 
Published by Pan-American Publishing Co., 111 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. 1896. For sale by subscription, price $3.50. 
Although the author prefixes to his work likenesses of 

three candidates for the Republican nomination to the Presi- 

dency in the approaching campaign, and prefaces it with intro- 
ductions by Governor Morton, Governor McKinley and Speaker 

Reed, the work itself has elements of breadth, permanence and 

endurance reaching not only far beyond any presidential cam- 

paign and beyond the limits of any single country, but beyond 
also the popularity or permanence of any particular form of 
governmental institutions or type of national civilization. 

Mr. Curtiss’s work is entitled to, and we see no reason why 
it should not secure, even more of the attention of old Europe 
and of the British colonies everywhere, of Latin America, and 
of the New Asia and New Africa that are so rapidly coming 
into national being, than it needs to secure at the hands of the 
American people. Fully two-thirds of the work (563 pages) 
are devoted to the Tariff histories of European States. This, 
however, we can say to all American readers upon economic 
questions; whether it be the Congressman who thinks he has 
utterly surrounded the tariff question as he would a bottle of 
Mumm’s Dry, and has corked it down in the best speech extant, 
or the pert Eastern College Professor who assumes that ‘‘of 
course the Tariff Question has no place in economic science, 
and therefore no interest.for us; we could teach a class in 
economics two years without being found to have a conviction 
on either side of the Tariff Question;” or the daily newspaper 
editor who asks ‘‘ What have I to do with the Tariff? That 
belongs to the politicians;” or the quiet reader who thinks he 
has read it all up—to all of these we say, ‘‘Let him that 
thinketh he stands take heed, lest he fall.” For neither in 
Europe nor America has there ever been furnished in a single 
purely historical work the materials for so exhaustive a study 
or for so successful a mastering of the Tariff Question in all its 
details. 
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The work is in six parts, of from four to seven massive 
chapters in each part. 

Part I. presents an outline of the commercial history of the 
world to 1650. Its four chapters are entitled (1) General Divis- 
ion of Trade, Commerce and Industries; (2) Commerce of the 
Nations of Antiquity; (3) Industrial Development of Italian and 
German Cities in the Middle Ages; (4) Development of Trade 
and Industries in Western Europe. 

This whole period he finds to have been (p. 30) a period of 
‘*universal free trade and no progress. People were left to 
take their own course, and go their own way. That barbarous 
struggle for existence, which is the fundamental basis of free 
trade, was carried on through all the centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, through the dark ages and down to the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century, without industrial advancement or mate- 
rial progress among the masses.” 

This is altogether too sweeping astatement. The fact that 
there was no national legislation affording protection to domes- 
tic industries does not warrant the conclusion that this was an 
era of free trade. Nor is it correct to say that this period was 
without industrial advancement or material progress among the 
masses. It was during this very period that England evolved 
the wages system, parliamentary institutions, religious freedom, 
created a middle class which transformed her from the most back- 
ward into the most advanced industrial and political country in 
Europe. It was during this period that the free towns with 
their industrial development, which were the nurseries of modern 
civilization, arose and exercised their greatest influence. It was 
during this period that the Hanseatic League and the League 
of the Rhine became the organized industrial forces protecting 
manufacture, trade and commerce from the marauding havoc 
of robber barons and avaricious kings, without which industrial 
England of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries would probably 
have been impossible. 

So far from this being an era of free trade, it was an era of 
intense protection. Every walled or chartered town presented 
a protected industrial center. To be sure the protection did not 
follow national lines, but it everywhere followed industrial lines. 
Every charter that was granted from the time of William Rufus 
contains some additional concessions and privilages and ex- 
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clusive rights to the industrial enterprise of the town. It was 
this protection of the towns which secured their industrial 
growth and made national development ultimately possible. 
What is more, every nation in Europe rose in political power, 
wealth and importance directly as the protected towns were 
maintained and with the fall of the towns came the industrial 
decline of the nation. 

It was because the towns in England were never overpow- 
ered by either barons or kings, or both combined, as in Spain 
and France, nor entered upon a self-destructive warfare against 
themselves, as in Italy and Germany, that England came to the 
front as the leading industrial nation of Europe, and converted 
what had previously been local protection to individual towns 
into national protection of general industries. We think it an 
error, therefore, to call this a period of free trade. 

Part II. of Mr. Curtiss’s work treats of ‘‘ Early England 
under Free Trade.” Its five chapters are entitled (1) Social 
and Industrial Conditions prior to the Fourteenth Century. (2) 
Trade and Commerce Monopolized by Foreigners. (3) First 
Attempt at Protection. (4) Rise and Fall of Trade Guilds. 
(5) Disorganization of Labor. That the protective period in 
England was preceded by about twelve centuries of free trade, 
and no progress, is a point not easily made clear. That the 
guilds were movements towards class protection for artisans is 
more generally known. The position taken by Mr. Curtiss 
that the confiscation of the property of the monasteries and of 
the guilds by Henry the Eighth, and the enclosure of the com- 
mon lands of manors, had the effect to ‘‘disinherit”’ the peas- 
ant population and convert them into a ‘‘factory working” 
proletariat, is a doctrine from which many will dissent. 

Here again, our author appears to misapprehend the true 
inwardness of the industrial trend. We fear he has been par- 
taking too freely of the pessimism of Thorold Rogers, whose 
reasoning frequently runs contrary to his own facts. The en- 
closures of commons was really a movement from pastures, 
hunting and fishing towards tillage, and was therefore an econ- 
omic movement towards rendering a dense population possible, 
instead of a movement from tillage towards a more pastoral 
life of herding and flocks. In fact, the commons were a most 
wasteful and uneconomic use of land. It was purely the com- 
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munistic use of property, which is but a few degrees less econ- 
omic than pure nomadism. Nor is it correct to speak of the 
factory-working proletariat. The factory system is the great 
progressive force that has entered English civilization. It has 
done more for the working class than any and all other move- 
ments put together; and what is more, it was the logical outcome 
of the protective system, which first, in its local and then in its 
national application, had prevailed in England for six centuries. 
In fact, England’s factory system is the monymental result of 
her protective policy and the source of her competitive supe- 
riority over all other nations. 

In Part III. ‘‘ Modern England under Protection,” on p. 
59, Mr. Curtiss gets fairly down to business. In Chapter I. on 
‘* Great Britain’s Protective Policy,” it is shown to have been first 
effectively marked out in the report of Sir Walter Raleigh to 
King James I. in 1604, though certain efforts relating to the wool 
trade date back to Edward III. Raleigh stung England’s pride 
by declaring that the Dutch were furnishing England with corn, 
catching and salting and selling England’s fish, spinning and 
weaving England’s wool, carrying England’s crops and products 
and coals. Next followed the Navigation Act by Cromwell’s 
Rump Parliament in 1651 and the victories of the English navy 
over the Dutch in 1652-3. The history of England’s policy of 
colonial acquisition is traced, side by side, with its navigation 
laws for upbuilding its shipping and for excluding vessels of 
other nations from trade with its colonies ; and its tariff laws 
for developing chiefly its wool and woolen production. Statis- 
tics of the growth of exports and imports from 1697 to 1793 
accompany this exhibit, together with the loans made by Great 
Britain to the other nations of Europe to aid in crushing Napo- 
leon. The only marked desideratum in this chapter would bea 
statement of England’s tariff and treaty relations with Turkey, 
India and China, which, however, have been fully stated by 
Carey in several works. 

Chapter II. deals with the growth of industries from 1800 
to 1860, without, however, emphasizing the fact that the 
protective policy from 1800 to 1846 was practiced only in favor 
of Great Britain and was denied to Ireland and India; thus 
resulting in a spoilation of the two latter, who were made the 
victims of a simultaneous free trade policy in a manner which 
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Mr. Curtiss has apparently not deemed it essential to the 
novelty or unity of his work to emphasize, and which, doubt- 
less, are sufficiently known to the public mind through other 
works. 

Part IV. is entitled ‘‘ Return to Free Trade and Its Effect 
on Home Industries.” This is considered in six chapters, 
entitled (1) Origin of the Free Trade Movement; (2) Free 
Trade Legislation; (3) England Under Free Trade from 1850 
to 1874; (4) Free Trade and English Industries; (5) Same, con- 
tinued; (6) The Free Trade Policy a Failure. Chapter VI. 
alone, consisting of eighty-seven pages, forms about the most 
exhaustive indictment against the so called free trade policy 
in England which has ever been published. Printed separately 
asa tract, it would be of invaluable service to both the Fair 
Trade and Imperial Confederation movements now pending in 
Great Britain. Indeed, we can not resist the conviction that as 
great a use will be made of Mr. Curtiss’s entire work in all 
parts of the British Empire‘as in the United States. The 
part of the work devoted to the British tariff policy far exceeds 
in exhaustiveness and value the writings of any Englishman, 
and even of Sir Archibald Alison, an achievement to which we 
had not thought any American would be equal. If any 
improvement were to be suggested inthe matter of Part IV. 
it would consist of constructing and adding static charts, illus- 
trating, in diagramatic form, the truths taught by the sixteen 
pages of tables which follow it. 

Part V. treats, in 161 pages, ‘‘ Protection to Native Indus- 
tries in Continental and other Countries,” devoting Chapter I. 
to The German Empire, Chapter II. to Russia, Chapter III. to 
France and Chapter IV. to Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and other countries. The research 
required for this part of the work is great in the degree that the 
topic is usually slighted or treated with glittering generalties. 
Nothing which had been previously prepared equals in detail, 
and we think in accuracy, this part of Mr. Curtiss’s work. 

Part VI. treats of ‘‘ The Tariff in the United States’ This 
will be discussed in another article. 

Meanwhile, the collection and collation of this vast mass of 
related matter, which has hitherto existed only in the most scat- 
tered and widely sundered forms, most of which would be inac- 
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cessible even to most scholars, compels a restudy of the most 
important single economic question on which any country can 
undertake to legislate. Studious and thoughtful minds will not 
so much care how Mr. Curtiss, in a literary sense, has handled 
his pen more than how Schliemann handled his spade in the 
ruins of Troy, or Humboldt his mule in the heights of the 
Andes. 

Personalities and compliments, art, deftness and skill, all 
become secondary considerations, as with a discoverer who has 
returned from an unexpected exploration into a country over 
which superstition has extended its taboo. The all-important 
question is what has he found and what do all these findings 
prove. Of Mr. Curtiss we may say he has found enough to 
compel every statesman, publicist, economist and historian who 
desires to say anything bearing on the tariff question, to care- 
fully study the question over again. It will not do not to know 
the new matter here brought to light. 
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1. Colleges, Female Seminaries and Academies. 2. Normal Schools. 3. Business Colleges. 4. 
Schools of Science. 5. Schools of Theol 6. Schools of Law. 7. Schools of Medicine—-Reg. 
ular, Eclectic and -_--z- 8. Schools of Dentistry. 9. Schools of Pharmacy. 10. State 
Su ntendents. County Superintendents. Also leading—1i2. City Superintendents. 13. 
Principals. 14. a 1... &c. Gathered from Official Sources and revised to date of issue. 


Cc. H. EVANS & CO., Evans Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
TEACHERS WANTED-—American Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., 1h year. 













































Their real goodness is not understood 
until 
once 
Alfred 4 were 
Dolg © You’ll thank us for our 
Felt DAN’L GREEN & CO., “On 
119 and 121 W. 234d St., 
Footwear NEW YORK. ve 
Felt 
Footing’’ 
& Write 
Us 





























The Most Perfectly 


eS NICH WRITE FOR 
BACH ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

Constructed! PI ANOS 
The Most Chaste in DESIGN! 


The Most“Mellow in TONE! 
The Most Agreeable in TOUCH! 


RECEIVED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Warerooms: 235-239 East 23d Street, New York. 








Premiums for New Subscribers to 
GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


WORKS ON SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
BY GEORGE GUNTON. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR JUNE, 1896. 


I, Price of Gunton’s MAGAzIne one year (1896), «e * ** 4a 
- es nee gp of Social Economics’ “%cloth), n ° ° 1.75 


“ “ Wealth and P: * (clot 


1,00 —— $4.7 
We will send all three of the above, postpaid, “to any new eitentber for the = 1896, 
for $328 .25 if ordered during the month of June, 1896. 


For one new subscriber ($2.00) and 1 


cents for postage, we will send Gunton’s MaGa- 


zing for the year 1896 and one copy of “* Wealth and 4 ie: (cloth.) 


Ill For two new subscribers ($4.00) —», 
Ton’s MaGazine for 1896 and one copy ecac 
Social Economics,"* 


we Will cod twoco post Gun. 
P of Sf Weak aed 


d Progress” and “Principles of 
A. B. HUMPHREY, MANAGER. 


Address, POLITICAL SCIENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Union Square, New York. 





PROTECTION Revolving Dating Stamp 


AND 


PROSPERITY, 


AN ACCOUNT OF TARIFF LEGISLA- | 
TION AND ITS EFFECT IN EUROPE 
AND oo 


Hon. CEO. B. CURTISS, 
Counsellor-at-Law, 

WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
Hon, William McKinley, 
Hon. Levi P. Morton and 
Hon, Thomas B. Reed. 

THE FIRST AND ONLY GREAT 
HISTORIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
TARIFF QUESTION 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


Speaker Reed says: ys: “ The book which Mr. 
Curtiss has written is unlike any other which has 
been presented on the subject, in its method of 
treatment and in width of range. The book gives 
the history of experiments tried all over the world 
of the two tariff systems and the results which 
have followed, It teaches what the facts teach.” 


Pan-American Publishing Gompany, 
ut FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


| 
| 


| 





All the seats pee ho from 1896 to 
1901, Fi o 99, * Rec'd,” * Ans’d,” 
Paid,’ “ Nop, ” Ay ees ” 


Convenient 
For 

Dating 
Bills, 
Letters,etc. 
Lasts until the 


end of the 
Century. 


Price, 
50c. sach 


Or three for a 
a _ 


0. T. MALLETT, 271 B’way, New York 





Weight, 24 lbs. 
Price, $100. 
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THE FOWLER LADIES’ REGULAR—“ Original Truss Frame Bicycle”—Built on 
Scientific Prinaciples.—Absolutely unsurpassed in rigidity, and therefore lightness of running, by 
any other drop-frame ladies’ wheel on the market. Very beautiful lines—exquisitely striped and finished, 
in black, blue, maroon and green enamels. 


The Fowler Cycle Mfg. Co., Uptown Agency, 
307 Broadway, N. Y. 5th Ave. and 42d St. 
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SEE THAT CURVE. 


WORLD’S 


LIGHTEST 


BICYCLE: 


365 days ahead of them all. 


KEATING 


It is foolish to ride an extra 

tight bicycle if it is contin- 

» ually breaking. It is foolish to 

» ride a heavy machine if you 

— =es cen obtain a light wheel that 

does not break. is that have not been increased 
in weight. Why? They do not break. Art Catalogue, 4 cents in stamps, 


KEATING WHEEL CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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% THE NATION'S FAVORITE 


rn YEE Ves 








‘An American Instrument of American Invention.”’ 


The AUTOHARP 


is a thoroughly musical instrument in its entire range of styles, ‘The musical possi- 
bilities of which are unlimited,” as the World’s Fair Commission said, referring to 
the Autoharp in its fullest scope. 

Autoharp Style No. 2%, illustrated above, is perhaps the most popular of all. 
It has seven chord-bars, permitting modulations enough to play most any piece of pop- 
ular music. Instruction book, music and fittings go with each instrument. Price $7.50. 


Easy to Play. Easy to Buy. 


To the beginner—young or old—the Autoharp is the fascinating medium for 
developing a taste and love for music. 


All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send it prepaid on receipt of 
price. Full satisfaction guaranteed. Write for our beautifully illustrated story, 
‘Tow the Autoharp Captured the Family,’’ also Catalogue, sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. Vil. Polge Bidg., New York. 
Salesrooms and Studfos, 28 East 23d Street. 


PI IKI IKE EERE EEE EKER KERRI 
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